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—The Germans are eminently a church- 
going or at any rate a church belonging peo- 
ple. According to the last federal census, 
taken four years ago, the total population 
was 60,641,278. This church census gives the 
church membership, Evangelicals and Cath- 
olics combined, as 59,741,344. The Evangeli- 
cals far outnumber the Catholics, the figures 
being: Evangelical, 37,646,852; Catholics, 22- 
he The Free Thinkers number only 
4,270. 

—According to the London Christian World 
Mr. Evan Roberts, the Welsh revivalist, who 
has been living for the last six years in 
comparative seclusion at Leicester, has re- 
covered his physical strength, and is now 
planning new work in Wales. He intends 
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to begin quietly and to avoid overstrain, Mr, 
Roberts has devoted a great part of his en. 
forced leisure to study, and especially to the 
study of natural sciences. 

—The executive committee of the CO-Oper- 
ating societies of the Northern Baptist Cop. 
vention said, in its report at the Chicago 
meeting: “We desire to express our hearty 
appreciation of the generous support rep. 
dered by our denominational newspapers, 
More and more it is apparent that our denom. 
inational papers are essential factors in oy 
efficiency. We shall not approximate oy 
ideals for intelligence and efficiency until 5 
good Baptist paper is read in every Baptist 
family.” 
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New Occasions, New Duties 


Is There Need of Readjustment in the Program of the National Convention? 


One is not shooting beyond the mark in saying that the Annual 
Convention of the Disciples of Christ which will assemble in Topeka 
in October will be the most important in our history. 

In a certain limited sense it is always true that the latest is 
the most significant. We have a way of complimenting each new 
class that goes out from high school or college w:th the statement 
that it is the best the institution has ever graduated. And this 
ought not to be a mere bit of flattery. So of each convention. 

It will not be the largest convention we have held. To be sure 
it is in a most favorable locality to attract a great company of 
Disciples. We have no doubt it will exceed in numbers any re- 
cent gathering of our people except the Pittsburgh meeting. But 
its significance will be of a different sort. 

It will face some of the most important issues ever presented 
to our churches. It will not settle all of them. It may not settle 
any of them. But it will face them, and undertake to think them 
through to some definite solution. 

In the first place it will have a president who takes seriously 
his office. It is no reflection on the excellent men who have preceded 
Mr. Ainslie in the chair of the American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, to say that they have taken their position as a good-natured 
compliment paid them by the churches for a career of more or 
less success in the local fields in which they have labored. 

Beyond the appointment of the routine committees and the prepara- 
tion of an address, their work has been only a pleasurable incident 
in their own lives, and without moment to the brotherhood. 

For the first time in our history the man who more than any 
other is the choice of the churches for the year has undertaken 
to serve the Disciples in a definite and statesmanlike way. He has 
believed himself called to be more than a figurehead. He has under- 
stood that his position was not merely a compliment to himself, 
but a call to a real service. 

He has taken time, from a very responsible ministry, to go out 
among the churches in a series of rallies in representative cities 
east and west, and lay upon the hearts of the leaders in the 
churches what he conceived to be the impressive lessons of this first 
year in our second century of history. This has given dignity to 
the office he holds, and has been of value in making the brotherhood 
aware that new duties are expected as new occasions afise. 

We expect to see Mr. Ainslie carry this samé attitude of serious 
and purposeful devotion into the convention. We believe that he 
will have some wise and wholesome reforms to administer in the 
position which has been so much a matter of hap-hazard -hitherto. 
We anticipate a new emphasis upon order, decorum, reverence and 
business-like effectiveness which has been too far lacking in the 
past. 

Another element of interest in the convention will be the report 
of the special committee which has been for sometime at work 
upon the general question of unification in the work of the mis- 
sionary and benevolent boards. The character of this committee 
is an assurance that whatever be the nature if the report, due 
consideration will be given alike to the interests of the different 
organizations themselves and the entire brotherhood. 

For a long time it has been apparent that the various causes to 
which the Disciples devote their thought and money have been 
too much separated in their management, and for this reason lack- 
ing in that economy of administration and that efficiency of result 
which ought to be evident in all work of this kind. 

This does not mean that money has been wasted, but it does 
signify that team work is better than the situation described by 
the proverb, “Every one for himself, and—.” For in too many 
cases the remainder of the aphorism, “extremum diabolus capiat,” 
follows in logical order. 

Whether our missionary societies and the other. organized inter- 
ests of the Disciples should be merged into one central board, or into 
some smaller number than we now have, is for the special com- 
mittee to advise and the churches to consider. But when one 


notes the necessary invasion of each other’s time and territory in- 
volved in the present arrangement, the multiplying of days in the 
missionary calendar of the local churches, and the lack of harmony 
resulting from the loose plan now in operation, it is clear that the 
time has come for amendment. 

We have no wish to forecast what that plan will be. It has been 
drawn with care. It will satisfy neither those who want a drastic 
change nor those who want to retain the present disorganized con- 
dition. But it will be a step in the direction which will meet the 
needs of the new time upon which we have come, with its new 
duties. 

Nor can we fail to take note of the significant changes which 
are taking place in this regard among the religious bodies with which 
the Disciples are accustomed to rank themselves in point of numbers 
and efficiency has been heard and heeded. And the call of the 
of all administrative work among the Methodists, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians has been marked. Only this year 
the Northern Baptist Convention took the firial step in its great 
plan of unification of its various missionary and benevolent in- 
terests, a plan upon which three years of careful work have been 
spent. 

We are neither anxious to imitate our religious neighbors simply 
because they are doing something that looks attractive, nor are 
we afraid to adopt the same plans lest we should be misled. In 
all these instances the great call of the times to unification, economy 
and efficiency has been heard and heeded. And the call of the 
age usually proves itself to be the call of God. 

We expect the Topeka convention to be notable in another respect 
as well. Whether as a part of the report of the committee already 
mentioned, or as a special order, there is certain to arise the ques- 
tion regarding the future constitution of our conventions. 

At the present time, as we have many times pointed out, the 
Disciples of. Christ have no general convention. We have a series 
of such gatherings, to be sure, that are convened at the same place 
and relatively the same time; but no representative assembly of 
the brotherhood. 

There is tie convention of the Christian. Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions. Then there follows the convention of the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society. After this the American Christian Missionary 
Society convenes, with the various interests which attempt to se- 
cure attention under the mantle of its charity. But at no time 
in the series of gatherings thus described and the Disciples of Christ 
really in session in a representative and effective manner. 

Suppose some action was desired in reference to the White Slave 
Traffic, or the work of International Peace, or Prison Reform, or 
the suppression of vicious literature. There is no moment in all the 
series of gatherings when any one of these matters, or any other 
save those strictly pertinent to the work of the specific organiza- 
tions convened, is in order. Objection from the floor on the ground 
that such matters were “not germane” to the purposes of the gath- 
ering would rule out every such interest. 

Nor is this a fancy sketch. On just such pleas the Disciples of 
Christ have times beyond belief been hedged in with antequated ob- 
jections to any action on great questions of world-wide interest, 
such as temperance, the forward movement for Christian Conquest, 
the work of Church Federation, and the propaganda in favor of 
peace among the nations. 

It is time such childish limitations were laid one side. If there 
are those among us who are opposed to the great ideals toward 
which the church in our day is moving, they should fight in the 
open, and not under the threadbare plea that such questions are 
“not germane” to the purposes of our gatherings. But as rapidly 
as possible we ought to make all such pleas obsolete and impossible 
by such organization as provides us with a real convention. 

This of course means a convention of delegates representing the 
churches. Our present gatherings are mass meetings. They are 
largely loca] in their attendance. The number of those sitting in 
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the convention and entitled to vote is determined very little by the 
interests of the brotherhood at large, and very much by the place 
in which the convention is held. 

There need be no restriction upon the fullest local attendance. 
But the business of the convention should be transacted by a delegate 
body and not by a mob of good people who happen to be there. 

These are some of the matters which will make the Topeka gather- 
ing important. We look for developments that will be of the greatest 
interest to the Disciples. 

New occasions bring new duties. 


Editorial Correspondence 


Dear Readers of The Christian Century:—The trip across the 
Atlantic is a commonplace experience today, but to one who is 
making it for the first time, it retains all the awe and charm which 
it had in the day when but a few attempted it. Unfortunately for 
purposes of newspaper sensation, but most fortunately for our fear- 
ful hearts, our trip was extraordinarily smooth. Indeed, our boat, 
the “Ionian” of the Allan Line,—not one of the larger craft, but 
excellently manned in every respect—broke her time record for cross- 
ing the ocean. Not a minute was lost by mishap or adverse weather 
or any untoward circumstance. The great engine-heart kept throb- 
bing steadily on, seeming never to lose a single beat from the time 
we left Montreal until we landed in Glasgow this morning. 

At the first the Captain and his men were a bit concerned for the 
fortunes of the voyage when they realized that so many preachers 
were aboard. In vain were they assured that there was no Jonah 
among us. However, as the days came and went and the sun shone 
and the winds came not, the feeling grew that preachers were not 
bad cargo, after all. And at the dock this morning, when we bade 
the Captain good-bye, he said this was a red-letter trip, and that he 
was going to advertise hereafter especially for preachers and mis- 
sionaries! 

It was a delightful company of men and women who found them- 
selves on the deck of the boat the first day out. Fully one-half of the 
first-class passengers were enroute to the World Missionary Con- 
ference at Edinburgh. From the start, therefore, there was estab- 
lished an easy and interested intercourse, out of which many lasting 
friendships no doubt have grown. On Sunday, the customary service 
in the dining saloon was addressed by a French missionary to the 
Foreign Legion in Algiers. In the evening, three missionaries, repre- 
senting Japan, India and China, spoke. Various other services and 
conferences were held during the week, that on Thursday night, a 
praise and testimony service, being especially interesting. 

“The 
tainingly on Friday night, in a grand concert in which everybody 
One of the interesting 


“talent” of the company got a chance to exhibit itself enter- 


who could perform was called upon to do so. 
numbers on this programf was a tune on the bagpipes, rendered by a 
young woman passenger. The days were spent in reading, conversa- 
tion and deck games, chief among which was the game of shuffle- 
board. The whole cabin was organized into a tournament early in 
the voyage, an arrangement which proved especially effective in 
promoting acquaintance and sociability. Games are an excellent 
common denominator. People cannot remain strangers if they play 
together. This is why children become acquainted with one another 
so quickly and easily. And on an ocean voyage when all are so far 
separated from their tasks and troubles, the child in us is revealed. 

It was interesting to go down in defeat at the hands of a venerable 
Toronto Presbyterian miinister, and afterwards to go off in a corner 
of the deck and talk theology with him. This particular Presby- 
terian minister was hearteningly open-minded in his view, although 
other Canadian pastors on board showed signs of fear and confusion 
in the face of the productions of present-day scholarship. 

Yesterday was a day of especially interesting characters to us. 
If we hadn’t been on the sea we should have called it historic ground. 
We passed through those waters in which the course of Alexander 
Campbell's life was providentially determined. It will be remem- 
bered that his first attempt at taking his mother and the family to 
join his father in America was foiled by a fierce storm which swept 
them from their course shortly after reaching the open sea from 
Yonder, to our right, was the 
mouth of Londonderry harbor, from which the little craft bearing 
the Campbell family issued to its fate. On our left lay Islay, with 
its broad-mouthed bay, into which their boat was driven by the 
storm, and where Alexander resolved to abandon the trip and spend 
a year in the University of Glasgow. 


Londonderry, in the north of Ireland. 


This year in Glasgow was the period in which the young man’s 
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mind was reconstructed and the foundation laid for his leadership 
of the Disciples’ reformation movement, It is my intention later to 
visit the home of the Campbells in northern Ireland and to report 
the things I find there. But hetter still for the readers of The 
Christian Century than anything I may write, will be the report of 
Dr. Errett Gates, who, at greater leisure and with more skill will 
make a study of the whole social and religious situation within 
which the early life of the Campbells was implicit. Dr. Gates, who, 
with his wife, accompanied us on the Ionian, has promised to tell us 


“the results of his excursions into those places of interest to all 


Disciples. He will make Edinburgh his headquarters for several 
months, utilizing the library of the university there. 

Here we are in Glasgow on a Sunday morning, early enough to 
look around a little before going to church. Leaving the boat, we 
find our passenger friends in the baggage shed, quite transformed in 
appearance. The negligé dress has been laid aside and the street 
gowns and stiff hats have been donned. We hardly recognize the 
Rev. Dr. C. B. Spencer, editor of the Central Christian Advocate, of 
Kansas City, as our erstwhile opponent at shuffle-board. However, 
there are few good-byes, for we expect to meet shortly at Edinburgh. 
So,. passing the customs outrage, we go to our hotel. Not a street 
car moves in Glasgow on Sunday until nine o’clock. The streets are 
as quiet as a forest path. We walk a mile and a half to the uni- 
versity, in whose vicinity we mean to attend church. Here, over- 
looking the beautiful “Kelvin Grove,” stands the university building. 
It is in early English style and said to be one of the grandest modern 
buildings in Scotland. 

Half way down the hill is Wellington Church, whose pastor, Rev. 
G. H. Morrison, M. A., has many interested readers of his. mono- 
graphs in America. The service is very plain, consisting of alternate 
scripture readings and long prayers, with hymns by the congregation 
and a sermon certainly of not more than twenty minutes’ length. To 
us the most inspiring portion of the service was the hymn-singing. 
There was not a single special number by the choir. But the hymns 
themselves were anthems—the grand hymns of the church with 
character in them and a musica] and thought structure that made 
them worth while. There was some help in the sermon, but we all 
came away with hushed hearts, not because of what was said in 
particular, but because the atmosphere of the place made it possible 
for God to speak in that quiet voice within us by which, after all we 
knew it to be, none other than the house-of God and the gate of 
heaven. 

Tomorrow Mrs. Morrison and myself leave Glasgow for a trip 
through the Seottish lakes and the Trossachs, spending a few hours 
in Stirling, to visit the old castle and the battle field of Bannockburn. 
Thence our plans take us by Tuesday afternoon to Edinburgh, 
whither the tribes are going up for a council of war upon the 
mightiest campaign ever undertaken by man—the conquest of the 
whole world for our King, Jesus Christ. 

It will be my joy to tell of the great convocation to the Christian 
Century family. ’ CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 
Glasgow, June 12 1910. 


Is There Room? 


The statement made by Cecil J. Armstrong, in his resignation 
from the pastorate of the church in Troy, N. Y., has given the event 
far more than passing interest and significance to all thoughtful 
observers of the work of the Disciples. In the letter of resignation, 
read before the church, Mr. Armstrong says: 

“My reason for making this statement to you is the growing 
consciousness, the first dawn of which was during my student days, 
that doctrinally I am out of harmony with the consensus of convic- 
tion of this congregation and of our church as a whole. I have 
believed for years that I was true to the “spirit” of our plea, if not 
to the “letter.” But from the general trend of events among our 
people, and from remarks and expressed convictions that many of 
you have made—though in no spirit of unkindness, I am glad to 
say—even that belief has been shattered and the deep conviction has 
entered my soul that, until I have made a frank statement to you, I 
am misrepresenting you in this pulpit. 

Upon the fundamentals of Christianity we are in perfect accord. 
I believe in the Fatherhood of God, the divinity of Jesus Christ, the 
Holy Spirit as God operating in the affairs of men, the brotherhood 
of man, and that the Bible contains a unique revelation of God to 
man. : 

Upon other matters, however, we differ. I am no longer in accord 
with you upon the subject of baptism, the means of bringing Chris- 
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tian Unity to pass, and the value of Higher Criticism. I feel that 
upon these matters we differ irreconciliably. I know that some of 

vou are in accord with me. I also know the overwhelming majority 
do not agree with me. In-a congregationally governed church, such 
as ours, the majority must rule. 

“It is not necessary that I go into detail to state my doctrinal 
position. Suffice it to say that I have accepted many of the con- 
clusions of higher criticism, and am in perfect accord with the modern 
emphasis upon the social, rather than the doctrinal message of 
Christianity. I also believe that our church’s work as a promoter of 
Christian Union—which has been my one object in filling a pulpit 
among our people—is about completed. God has so moved upon the 
church universal that unity, in the vital sense, if not the organic, is 
practically achieved. I firmly believe that the continued emphasis 
upon what we are pleased to call “first principles,” presents, not 
only a very mechanical view of salvation, but a humiliating instance 
of A divisive propaganda by a church whose only reason for ex- 
istence is the promotion of Christian Unity.” 

Is there room for such a man among the Disciples? There can be 
no doubt that this clear, frank statement shows Mr. Armstrong to 
differ in his belief from many, and perhaps the majority, of the 
Disciples. Does this difference necessitate his withdrawal from the 
ministry of the Disciples? The question is a vital one, involving, as 
it does, an interpretation of the history and present mission of the 
Disciples. 

There are those who see in this action of Mr. Armstrong a cause of 
congratulation, because one who might have taught doctrines differ- 
ing from those generally accepted is out of the way. The enemy 
has been thrust out of the ranks. Better, he has withdrawn, “re- 
lieving” the defenders of the accepted standards from responsibility 
for his removal. The conception of the church lying back of this is 
that of a static institution, with a definite statement of belief not to 
be changed through ages. If this be the true conception of the 
church, then Mr. Armstrong has done the only thing that an honorable 
man could do. The safety of the church is served by his withdrawal. 

But another view of the matter may be taken by those who think 
of the church, not as a static institution, but as a dynamic organism; 
who think of her task not as the defense and propagation of a 
definite statement of faith, but to ever seek to discover anew and to 
re-interpret the fundamental realities of our holy religion. From this 
point of view there is welcome room to all such men who are loyal 
to the plea for Christian. union, and the fundamental teachings 
of the Christian religion, but who feel the need of facing the facts 
presented to us from many fields of scientific inquiry and of taking 
account of them in doctrinal statement. It will, moreover, be seen 
that upon the presence of such men depends the future life and 
usefulness of the church. The pain caused to the body by their 
presence is the pain of progress. There may be mistakes, but they 
are the mistakes of life and not of death. Men of this type there 
must be in the church, that is, and is to be, a living, growing 
institution. 

Is there room for such men among the Disciples? This question 
presents the crisis that is upon us. If the Disciples think of them- 
selves as set to the task of defending a definite statement of truth, 
or mode of baptism, this spirit must get itself expressed in a static 
creed and organization. The pulpit of such a church will gain scant 
hearing from coming generations. It will seek English-speaking 
congregations, while delivering its message in Hebrew. But if the 
Disciples think of themselves as a changing, living, growing organ- 
ism, if they think of Christian Unity. and not immersion as their 
primary plea, then shall they successfully readjust themselves to 
the changing life about them and carry their message with power to 
all peoples. In increased leadership and power shall they find the 
fine fruition of their history. 

To the latter course our whole history impells us. -It is the con- 
ception that was in the heart of the “Fathers.” Some men who find 
themselves differing from many of their brethren upon such ques- 
tions es Mr. Armstrong has named, remain with the Disciples because 
they believe that thus they best serve the Disciples and the Kingdom 
of God. Other men find themselves so differing, and after some years 
of observation conclude there is no room for them among Disciples, 
who seem to them to be set to the defence of teachings which no 
longer make their appeal. These men are impelled to leave the 
ministry of the Disciples, either ceasing to preach, or seeking places 
of greater freedom. 

Which ideal shall dominate? The Disciples of this generation must 
answer. Upon their answer. depends the future life of the church. 
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Is there room for men like Mr. Armstrong, or must these withdraw, 
leaving the field to those who can accept certain creedal statements, 
which to men of Mr. Armstrong’s mind do not appeal ? H. F. B. 


Christian Conversation 


“The lips of knowlede are a precious jewel.” 

In spite of the assertions to the contrary, a man’s speech reveals 
what he is. The fool will speak folly and the wise will utter words of 
wisdom. The warning of Jesus that men shall give an account of their 
idle words in the day of judgment drives us back to the source of our 
words, the life of thought and feeling and action. The idle word 
comes from an inpoverished life. 

Sincereity is a mark of Christian conversation. We have good 
reason to be indignant at the man who is trying to conceal his real 
aims. Lying has been called intellectual highway robbery. By pre- 
tending to be what we are not, we rob others of what they are en- 
titled to and in the end destroy the confidence of man in man. We 
make unsafe the highways of intellectual life. The sincere man gives 
us himself and that is the best gift within the power of any man. 
Suceess and happiness are largely dependent upon the willingness of 
men to open their hearts one to another. It is not life at all to be 
shut out from the aims and sympathies of the world. The insincere 
man is doing his best to destroy that which is of most worth to him- 
self and to other men. His selfishness is of the meanest sort. 

The ‘sincere man may be blunt and brutal. He may think that 
moral surgery is never useful unless its knife is dull and rusty. In 
fact, coarseness and disregard for the feelings of others are often 
mistaken for sincerity. The lips of the Christian are oiled with kind- 
ness. There is a reverent regard for the personality of friend and 
acquaintance. It is granted that the listener has some sense and that 
he is trying to find the truth. If the speaker is a preaecher and a 
Christian, he tries to understand those errors he is compelled to 
combat. He follows the road by which they have come to their 
present ideas and attitude and he thus gains the sympathy without 
which no man’s words are true and strong. 

Cant is a substitute for thought and moral earnestness. It is 
sometimes used with such vigor that the speaker deceives himself and 
thinks he is a very devout man and a moral hero. Cant is the use of 
words that had a meaning for former generations and are now living 
upon their ancient reputation. They may be good words which can 
be filled with meaning for us by careful study and they may be 
words for hich wwe can find no use. In either case, cant is unbecom- 
ing to a Christian. The Christian belongs to the preesent. He uses 
common experience to illumine the pages of Holy Scripture. He does 
not have to réceive the ready-made theories of his fathers without 
trying them in order to see how they fit into his circumstances. It 
is anti-Christian to allow a present opportunity of service to pass by 
simply because the speech of another generation is on our lips and 
keeps us from learning the words to describe the duty before us. 

The scientist emphases the importance of the tentative attitude 
toward truth. He tells us that we ought to be ready to modify our 
conclusions at any time, and that we ought to be actively engaged 
in the search for new facts and more adequate statements of the ways 
in which facts behave. The Christian has as much reason as the 
scientist to assume the tentative attitude. In his conversation he 
must not be dogmatic. He is not truly Christian if he takes it for 
granted that his knowledge is complete and final. He loses power to 
influence others in proportions to his dogmatism. The things of 
which he is most certain will be commended to others by his modesty. 
A satement that is put forth as containing the whole truth may be 
rejected, while it would be accepted if it were represented as con- 
taining a part of the truth. Even if some one were to arise and give 
the whole truth about the greatest matters of life, we should ask 
him to be moderate in his announcement of it. 

Moral earnestness enters into Christian conversation. There is a 
dogmatism in which the Christian may indulge and for which no one 
has a right to criticise him, and that is the dogmatism of personal 
experience. He has tried to follow Christ. He knows what Christ is 
to him. He knows how temptation has been met, how evil habits, 
have been overcome, and how he has come out of the gloom of doubt. 
On such questions he is able to speak with authority. He ought to 

be ready to accept assistance in getting an understanding of what he 
has experienced, but he must not weakly allow some other person 
to give him the meaning of his religion. He must tell others what it 
means to him. 


Mid-week Service, July 13. Matt. 12:36; 15:15-18; Jas. 3. 
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Christian Strategists from World Battlefield Hold Council in Edin burgh 


BY CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON. 


“About the biggest thing that ever struck Scotland,” said my 
Edinburgh host as we sat together in his drawing room talking over 
the conference which had brought me to his city, and on account of 
which a thousand Edinburgh homes have been thrown open to enter- 
tain delegates from all parts of the earth. 

Yes, and more than that, was the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
response at the session that evening, for, said he, “if men be weighed 
rather than counted this assemblage has, I suppose, no parallel in 
the history either of this or other lands.” 

This assessment of the strategie and prophetic character of the 
World Missionary Conference is the common judgment of the entire 
body of 1,200 delegates. Every one feels the presence in the con- 
ference of a power not ourselves, deeper than our own devices, which 
is making for a triumphant advance of Christianity abroad. And not 
less are the delegates thrilled by the sense that the conference fore- 
shadows a new era for the church at home. 

Indeed one is safe in saying that there is no home problem which 
the church is today facing which is not forced to the foreground 
in the consideration of missionary expansion. And it is coming home 
to many with the force and surprise of a revelation that these home 
problems—the problem of Christian union, the problem of Christian 
education, the problem of a socialized Christianity, and even the 
academic problems of criticism and theology,— wait for their solution 
until they are carried into the white light of missionary passion. 

But I must not indulge in this kind of writing now. There will 
be time enough later on for these reflections. The readers of the 
Christian Century wish to see the conference itself, and I will try 
to set it forth as well as I can with my pencil, in a forenoon of self- 
denying absence from a most tempting session. 

Place Adapted to the Purpose. 

The Assembly Hall of the United Free Church is the meeting place. 
It is not the largest hall in Edinburgh, but is admirably adapted to 
the purposes of this conference. It must be remembered that this 
is a Conference. It is not the same sort of a missionary meeting as 
that held in Chicago in May when 5,000 men gathered to hear great 
missionary addresses. The purpose of that Laymen’s Congress was 
to quicken missionary enthusiasm, to develop a missionary con- 
science, to make the church feel her duty to carry the gospel to the 
ends of the earth. 

This meeting in Edinburgh is a gathering of missionary specialists, 
in the main, who come together to exchange views on the ways and 
means of executing the Lord’s command to preach the gospel to the 
whole creation. The missionary conscience is assumed here. The 
church’s duty is taken for.granted. Every delegate is already an 
ardent missionary believer. 

But the past 100 years of missionary campaigning has brought to 
light an almost endless number of problems and difficulties about 
which these missionary workers—both those at the front and those 
administering the enterprise at home—have good reasons to hold 


divergent opinions. These problems form the subject-matter for the 


discussions of the conference. A large hall like the Museum in 
Edinburgh or the Auditorium in Chicago, is too vast for effective dis- 
eussion of problems. Hence this Assembly Hall, seating the 1,200 
delegates on the main floor, with galleries on four sides for wives 
of delegates and representative visitors, especially missionaries, is 
just suited to the purpose. 

The First Session. 

Let us go in at 9:45 some morning and observe and listen. 

They are singing, “Crown Him With Many Crowns” as we enter, 
and then a prayer is offered by Bishop Brent of the Philippine Islands. 
He speaks with God in the simple speech of a child, and one knows 
whence is the secret of the great faith and enthusiasm that has called 
him to give his life to the establishment of pure Christianity in 
America’s new possessions in the Orient. 

The chairman is Mr. John R. Mott. Of course we should now say 
Dr.” Mott, since he was thus decorated last Tuesday by the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. The vice-chancellor characterized his name as one 
“honored and revered in all the universities and seats of learning 
throughout the world, for it is the name of a dauntless crusader who 
has found his mission in the advancement of the spiritual side of 





university life, of a great leader who has for years exercised an 
extraordinary ascendency over the students of all countries.” Mr. 
Mott was elected as the chairman of the conference in committee, 
which means, that he is the real executive chairman of the gathering, 
governing its sessions from day to day. 

Yonder among the delegates to the left is Lord Balfour, former 
secretary for Scotland in the British Cabinet and a leader in church 
and state. He is the president of the conference and has led in the 
two years’ preparation for the great gathering. His presidential ad- 
dress on Tuesday evening sounded a great note for the unity of the 
chureh.. “The hope has sprung up in my mind,” he said, “that unity 
if it begins on the mission field will not find its ending there. It is a 
thought not without its grandeur that a unity begun on the mission 
field may extend its influence and react upon us at home and through- 
out the older civilizations. Surely there is much more that should 
unite us than keep us apart.” 

Naming Some Distinguished Visitors. 

In a seat half way down the aisle there sits the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the head of the Church of England, in his knee breeches 
and gaiters, democratically taking his place beside a Methodist 
missionary from Korea. Across the aisle is Professor E. C. Moore of 
Harvard, whom a daily paper this morning described as “the very 
antithesis of the typical Yankee,” and behind him Lord William 
Gascoyne-Cecil, son of the late Lord Salisbury. 

That eager looking, bold-browed man on the other side of the area, 
watching the speaker and listening to him with an intentness border- 
ing on fascination, is the Hon. William J. Bryan of the United States. 
He spoke yesterday on the significance of the educational ideal in 
mission work. People were glad to hear him. He spoke well— 
splendidly, indeed. He said that Christianity’s character was no- 
where better revealed than in its willingness to run the risk of 
educating the inferior people of the world. Our religion does not 
fear the light. Mr. Bryan is speaking many times in Edinburgh. He 
is announced to speak in Glasgow in a day or two and will visit 
other cities, bearing the inspiration of this great meeting to those 
who have not been able to attend it. 

Just two more rows in front of us is the Hon. Seth Low, ex-mayor 
of New York City and formerly president of Columbia University, 
He is highly regarded in the conference. Sitting beside President 
A. McLean of the Disciples’ Foreign Missionary Society, is Missions- 
inspector Pastor J. Warneck of Germany, world-wide authority on 
the animistic religions. Behind Editor J. H. Garrison, of St. Louis, 
is Dr. Robert E. Speer, Presbyterian missionary secretary in the 
United States, whom the University of Edinburgh honored with the 
degree of D. D. last Tuesday, in company with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and President T. Harada of the great Christian Univer- 
sity, Doshisha, in Japan, who is sitting near the front. 

There is George Sherwood Eddy, a young man of wealth who is 
supporting himself jn mission work in India, and speaking as effective 
a message to this conference as he did to the’ Chicago Laymen’s 
Congress a few weeks ago. The familiar face of S. B. Capen, presi- 
dent of the American Board, calls our attention to Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
“the Bishop of Methodist Bishops,” Rev. S. M. Zwemer, Presbyterian 
missionary to Arabia, Bishop W. H. Tottie of the Church of Sweden 
and President W. Douglas MacKenzie, of the Hartford Seminary, 
who sit in a row. ‘ 

To the right of that post, a bit under the gallery, sits Bishop 
Anderson of Chicago, and two seats away is the saintly face of 
Rev. Alexander Whyte of First St. George’s Church, Edinburgh, 
whom more American preachers love than any other living pulpiteer. 

It is a great assemblage of the church’s greatest men. But all are 
on the same level. Germans, French, Americans, Englishmen, Sean- 
dinavians, Japanese, Chinese, Hindoos, Africans—all are here and 
mingle together in an easy equality. Missionaries, preachers, 
teachers, editors, satesmen, business men—all come into the hall and 
sit where they happen to find a place, with no scale of precedence 
arranged for. It is an unparalleled confluence of the big men of the 
Kingdom of God. 

The most admirable feature of the conference is the thoroughness 
of the preparation that has been made by its leaders. A vast deal of 
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thinking was done before the delegates assembled. You will note that 
many members hold in their hands a rather unwieldy document as the 
president rises to announce the work of the day.’ That document is 
the proof-sheet report of a commission of experts who have been 
at work for two years gathering materials on the problem which is 
to be the subject of discussion today. 

Work of the Eight Commissions. 

There are eight of these commissions. To each of them the con- 
ference devotes one day, taking as the basis for its discussions the 
report prepared by the commission, the proof-sheets of which were 
put into the hands of some of the delegates some time before they 
left their homes for Edinburgh. Note the subjects with which the 
commissions deal: Carrying the Gospel to all the Non-Christian 
World; The Church in the Mission Field; Education in Relation to 
the Christianization of National Life; the Missionary Message in 
Relation to Non-Christian Religion’; The Preparation of Mission- 
aries; The Home Base of Missions; Missions and Governments; Co- 
operation and the Promotion of Unity. 

The very’ titles show the vastness and sweep of the missionary 
enterprise. And some conception of the work of these commissions 
may be gained if we look at the report of one of them in some detail 
as revealing as illustrating the character and method of the other 
seven. Commission I., under the chairmanship of Mr. John R. Mott, 
has as its subject the evangelization of the world. Dr. Robson, of 
the United Free Church of Scotland,-and Dr. Julius Richter are vice- 
chairmen. Associated with them are missionary experts such as Dr. 
Dennis, of New York, Dr. Eugene Stock, of London, and Bishop 
Montgomery, secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, of the Church of England. In addition to these are mission- 
aries in active service, and representatives of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the Student Missionary Movement, and the Y¥. M. C. A. 

Three sections of this commission been at work—one in 
London, one in New York, and one on the continent. After agreeing 
upon certain questions dealing with vital missionary problems, these 
questions were sent to over 200 representative missionaries and 
leading native Christians all over the world for their deliberate 
replies. So large was the response to these that for this one commis- 
sion thirty clerks were kept busy for three weeks in order that one 
set of replies might be sent to each member of the commission. Each 
member reported to the chairman, who had a draft report of the 


have 


whole prepared and sent for revision to the sections of the commission 
sitting in Great Britain, America, and on the Continent. After full 
and careful criticism, the draft report has been revised, and it is 
this carefully prepared report which is now published as a paper 
of the conference. 

At the Conference on Saturday. 

Let us assume that we are visiting the. conference on Saturday. 
The subject for the day’s consideration is, The Missionary Message 
in Relation to Non-Christian Religions. It is a live question to every 
missionary. And since the science of comparative religion has grown 
up in the past quarter century, is a live question to every thoughtful 
person. We will hear some interesting talking. Let us hope that it 
may lead to fuller light! 

Seven minutes is the limit for a speech. Chairman Mott is in- 
exorable in enforcing the rule. Professor D. 8. Cairns, of the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, chairman of the commission dealing with this sub- 
ject, opens the discussion by calling attention to the salient features 
of their report. What attitude shall the messenger of Christianity 
take toward the religion of the people with whom he works? is the 
point of the whole problem. Concluding, he said: 

The situation which the non-Christian nations presented at the 
present moment was something like the spiritual situation which con- 
fronted Israel in the days of the rise of the great prophets. Israel 
had been getting on comfortably enough with the traditional religion 
and the inherited faith, until suddenly a shadow fell upon the whole 
Israelitish life. It wag instinctively felt by her spiritual leaders that 
in the traditional religion there must be more than they had already 
attained, a reserve spiritual force which would enable the nation to 
meet the new and formidable emergency which had risen; and in the 
long and illustrious succession of Hebrew prophecy they saw the en- 
deavor of the spiritual leaders to meet that new emergency by the 
broadening and intensifying of the nation’s sense of the living God. 
Did not the evidence disclose that today the Christian church wa’ face 
to face with a formidable situation? As one read the reports one 


seemed to be looking into the great workshop of history. One saw 
the forces that were making nations, that were making religions, and 
those who had eyes to see saw the forming of something very vast, 
very formidable, and full of promise.* The inevitable question arose— 
Is the church at this moment fit and spiritually ready for this great 
Was it equal to the Providential calling? 


emergency ? 
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Pricked by this question delegates from all over the house sent up 
their cards to the chairman, asking +o speak. 

The first group of speakers talk on the Animistic religions, the 
sort of religion possessed by the backward and childlike races such as 
inhabit Africa. Rev. Dr. Wardlaw Thompson, missionary to Africa, 
contrasts the attitude of highcaste, cultured Hindoos toward the mis- 
sionary with that of the primitive or barbarous peoples, where the 
missionary was admittedly one of a superior race. This docility of 
the inferior race is at once the missionary’s opportunity and peril. 

As an illustration of the diverse ways in which the animistic 
peoples approach Christianity, a speaker tells of one who became a 
Christian, moved at first by the desire to secure a decent burial for 
his body. All the speakers make vivid, however, what the Gospel 
means to the animistic tribes—that it breaks for them the spell of 
terror and introduces them to a life which is a jubilee of liberty and 
joy. 

Problem of Chinese Religions. 

From the animistic the conference goes with a leap to the problem 
of Chinese religions. There the life of the nation has been moulded 
by ancestor-worship to a-cohesion which has outlived the changes 
of 5,000 years; and Christianity, when it demands that a man sur- 
render that, demands that he become an outlaw from his own nation. 

Rev. Dong King-en, a Chinaman, in picturesque, flowing, native 
garb, urges the necessity of Christianity making itself more in- 
digenous to China by making its converts study their own language 
and iiterature. This theme—the necessity of Christianity making its 
contact with a heatheen people at such points as to insure its be- 
coming an indigenous religion and not just an accidental importation 
—becomes the thesis of the day. 

A striking contribution is made by Rev. Dr. K. Chatterji, a con- 
verted Hindu. With his patriarchal gray beard, a benign expression 
and a complexion which might be of the West, he states in beautiful 
and soft English what difficulties a Hindu experiences in becoming a 
Christian. He had long stumbled at the doctrine of Atonement. The 
Hindus have a vivid sense of punishment due each individual for 
his wrongdoing, and it is inconceivable to them that another should 
suffer tor their sins. At a previous session a speaker had called for 
the preaching of the “old-fashioned Gospel in the old-fashioned way.” 
Dr. Chatterji gives the effective reply. He makes the conference 
realize the great harm done by unethical representations of the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, and how pathetically missionaries are handi- 
capped who do not appreciate the inner life of the people whose 
religion they wish to supplant. 

Dr. Campbell Gibson, Presbyterian missionary to China, a master 
spirit in the conference, testifies to the responsiveness of the Chinese 
mind to spiritual truth. The Rev. Mr. Lloyd, Foochow, gives as his 
opinion that the idea of God as Father presented the most natural 
point of contact with the Chinese mind because filial piety was the 
highest of all the graces in China. 

The Rev. Dr. Mackichan, principal of the Wilson College, Bombay, 
emphasises the importance of approaching the mind of India along 
the avenues of its own thought. This does not mean that they are 
to adapt the content of their message to suit Indian thought. Their 
philosophy is based on metaphysical thinking of the highest order; yet 
it has not reached a saving conclusion. They have had to tell the 
Indians that they sympathize with their failure, and that. Christ 
satisfies their unfulfilled longings. 

Christianity Among Other Religions. 

So the discussion runs on during the whole day. Probably forty 
persons speak. Yet Chairman Mott announces at the end that he 
had in his hand forty-two names which time would not permit him to 
Dr. Robert E. Speer is given fifteen minutes to make the 
He fearlessly 
counsels the frankest comparison of Christianity with other religions. 
This because we are sure—absolutely sure—that such a comparison 
can result only in the enhancement of the glory of our holy faith. 

Many other things are said: What I can write is but a sip of the 
overflowing cup of good things. The theme of Christian unity is 
running through the whole conference like a subterrannean stream. 
It breaks through the ground of any subject the conference may be 
considering,and bubbles on the surface for a time. It is almost the 
exception for a speaker to sit down without deploring our divisions. 
The missionaries are literally plaintive in their appeal that the 
church of Christ re-establish her long lost unity. But tomorrow is 
to be given over to a discussion of the whole subject, and my heart 
thrills with expectancy and eagerness to hear the great words that 
I cannot doubt will surely be spoken. 

And my first impulse, of course, will be to tell The Christian 
Century readers all about it. 

Edinburgh, Scotland, June 20. 


eall upon. 
closing speech, as vice chairman of the commission. 
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Christian Union in the Local Congregation 
Results Attained by “Membership in the Congregation” Plan at Hyde Park Church, Chicago 


The Hyde Park Church, during the past 
seven years employed a plan of “Membership 
in the Congregation” by which it has solved 
for itself the practical problem of Christian 
union. Every year the number of persons in 
this relation has increased and the fellowship 
involved has become more and more satisfy- 
ing. At a time when the union question and 
the baptism controversy are being considered 
with new zest, it may be of value to take 
into account an actual experiment and some 
definite facts of a concrete character. 

At the present time there are over thirty 
members of the congregation. They are from 
various denominations—Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, and 
Baptists. There are some who have never 
been members of any church. These mem- 
bers contribute to all financial interests and 
to all activities of the church. They partici- 
pate in missionary work, in Sunday-school 
instruction, in neighborhood enterprises and 
the rest. They serve on the official board, 
and hold offices in the various societies. Not 
one has ever withdrawn on account of any 
dissatisfaction, and all have made friends for 
the church. 

The Uniting of Families. 

One of the most significant and beautiful 
results has been the uniting of families in the 
religious fellowship. It has happened more 
than once that a wife who was a member 
of the church has been joined in practical 
Christian service and regular attendance at 
church by her husband through his becoming 
a member of the congregation. In some cases 
the husband was a member of the church and 
the wife became a member of the congrega- 
tion, or again membership in the congrega- 
tion has been the common meeting ground 
when both have been members of other 
churches. In other instances persons whose 
friends were in the church entered the con- 
gregation and thus preserved in the religious 
life the natural associations which often mean 
so much but which religion has not always 
wisely fostered. 

It sometimes happens that people have so 
completely identified the church with con- 
servative doctrines and practices that they 
cannot bring themselves to take full mem- 
bership in church organization. They feel 
that their acceptance of the church in that 
way would be interpreted as an endorsement 
of more than they can consistently acknowl- 
edge. But these persons often recognize the 
practical good accomplished by the church 
and are glad to be identified with it in a 
kind of non-ecclesiastical way. Besides it is 
understood that those who come from other 
denominations do not necessarily cease such 
denominational connection, or withdraw from 
their local church. In the majority of cases, 
however, such relations have not been ac- 
tively sustained. As a rule the less techni- 
cal, less formal relation of membership in 
the congregation is more attractive than 
membership in the church to persons who 
have been intérested in the Ethical Culture 
Movement, Theosophy, Christian Science and 
similar societies. 

Settled Baptism Controversy. 

This membership plan has settled the bap- 
tism controversy completely by referring it 
entirely to the individual. If one insists that 
only immersed believers shall be members 
of the church, then this plan meets his de- 
mand, for none are called members of the 
church who have not been baptized by im- 
If, however, another considers bap- 


mersion. 
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tism of little or no importance, then he 
does not care to go through a form which sig- 
nifies so little to him when he can have a 
practical working relationship as a member 
of the congregation. It has not been our ex- 
perience that the members of the congrega- 
tion feel themselves placed in any infenor 
position. We all hold that religion is a mat- 
ter of the spirit, of the character and will 
and that no outward form can make any 
vital difference in a man’s relation to God. 
Therefore no one in the seven years of this 
practice has ever assumed that the difference 
between the two kinds of membership was of 
any significance except to those who had a 
subjective feeling about it. On the contrary 
those who contend that unimmersed persons 
should be called members of the church not 
only unduly magnify church membership but 
they confront the necessity of deciding 
whether those not baptized at all shall be 
received as ful) members. At the present 
time none of the evangelical bodies will ad- 
mit to membership in the church a person 
who has never been baptized, but many do 
receive such persons into the congregation. 
As a matter of actual experience no local 
church in an immersionist body has ever suc- 
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cessfully operated the plan of receiving into 
full membership ef the church all the types of 
persons who are received as members of the 
congregation here and in a number of Bap- 
tist and Disciple churches. The question 
which is more important than the contention 
between immersion and sprinkling is that 
between baptism and no baptism. But not 
many informed representatives of a truly 
spiritual Christianity are doubtful of the 
final verdict. They are more concerned to 
find a practical basis which shall conserve all 
the vital forces as much as possible without 
doing hurt to any one’s honest conviction. 
So far as it has been tried the plan of mem- 
bership in the congregation has accomplished 
this. 
Union and Immersion. 

In addition to the features already men- 
tioned, there are other considerations which 
add to the significance of this plan for union. 
Among the Disciples there is a growing reali- 
zation of the futility of advocating union on 
the basis of immersion. At the centennial 
convention recently a distinguished layman 
advocated a modification of the terms of 





membership with a view to greater practical] 
efficiency. Since that time the Christian (ep. 
tury has opened its columns to the freest dig. 
cussion of the subject from every point of 
view. 

In the issue of May 12, 1910, a correspond- 
ent asks this question: “Would you adyo. 
cate the reception of an unimmersed (op. 
gregatiqnalist who presented credentials of 
fellowship from a church of that order, with- 
out requiring him to be immersed?” The 
editorial answer was: “Yes. Such a person 
is a Christian, a member of the church of 
Christ, already in the fellowship of all mem- 
bers of the church of Christ. Any congregs 
tion that denies him the fullest fellowship 
in a sectarian congregation, narrower in its 
basis of union than the Church of Christ.” 

Loyal to Disciples and Bible. 

A notable fact concerning these develop 
ments is that such plans are supported by 
men who sincerely believe themselves to be 
thoroughly loyal to the original and ideal 
plea of the Disciples. They recognize the 
spiritual authority of the Scriptures. They 
know that the modern knowledge of the 
Bible shows it to advocate the religion of the 
spirit as superior to the religion of the letter. 
The teaching of Jesus not only frees his 
followers from bondage to a legalistic system, 
but also makes it encumbent upon them to 
call men to the inner, free religion of his 
gospel. The movement back to Christ makes 
it impossible to stop this side of Pentecost 
for the most authoritative statement of the 
essentials of Christianity. And when one 
goes to the living words of Jesus himself, 
there are no conditions of membership in his 
company except the will to do his will. It 
is everywhere the attitude of mind and heart 
which determines a man’s acceptability im 
that gracious circle. Those who invoke the 
authority of the Bible as sanctioning an ex 
ternal rite as “essential” have to reckon with 
the fact that other men of as great devout- 
ness and learning believe sincerely that the 
fullest devotion to the highest level of bibli- 
cal religion involves the discontinuance of 
baptism as a saving ordinance along with 
other superstitions. 


Hopeful of Union. 

There is yet evidence that the ideal of 
Christian union is sufficiently vital to tr 
umph over the outworn exegesis which is at 
present the greatest doctrinal barrier to ® 
consistent practice of union in the local 
church. The general idea of federation has 
had many advocates. It is only necessary to 
realize that federation must be a matter of 
local, congregational achievement. A feders 
tion of denominations whose local bodies do 
not recognize each other’s members as worthy 
of fellowship in their communions is absurd. 
It is like Russia’s recent advocacy of inter 
national peace in the midst of her own bloody 
wars, Membership in the congregation 
a working solution of this very real problem 
in its concrete form. 

But most important of all is 
this plan enables the churches 
it to organize the Christian forces of the 
community more effectively. The church is 

‘Hed on now as never before in its history 
to deal with the vast problems of crime, pov" 
erty, disease, civic corruption, education 
world-wide righteousness and peace. These 
urgent needs as they press with ever increas 
ing insistence upon the attention of Chris- 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, JULY 10. 
Theme for the Day.—A Fresh Beginning. 
Scripture.—Therefore shall ye observe this 
day throughout your generations.—Ex. 1:17. 
This is the day which Jehovah hath made; 
we will rejoice and be glad in it.—Ps. 118:24. 





Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
Take heed with the day and begin again. 
—Susan Coolidge (“New Day.”) 





Prayer—Holy Father we Thy children 
come to Thee in the opening of this another 
day of Thine own making. It comes to us 
fresh from Thy hand, and calls us to a new 
and holy sense of Thy power and love as 
expressed in nature and in the daily comforts 
of our lives; but most of all in the privilege 
of worship that this good day brings. We 
feel like making a new start on our way to 
the eternal life. We are not at all satisfied 
with our progress hitherto. We should like 
to do nobler things, and Thy help we mean 
to try. Grant us Thy favor in this new en- 
deavor. We ask in the name of the Savior. 
Amen. 


MONDAY, JULY 1:z. 
Theme for the Day.—The True Sacrifice. 


Scripture.—Hath Jehovah as great delight 
in burnt offerings and sacrifices as in obeying 
the voice of Jehovah? Behold, to obey is 
better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams.—1 Sam. 15:22. 

The tumult and the shouting dies— 

The captains and the kings depart. 

Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget. 

Rudyard Kipling (“The Recessional”). 

Prayer.—Our Father, we know that some- 
thing is due to Thee from us. We share the 
feeling of the ages that we must present to 
Thee something that makes evident our 
sense of obligation and our failure to attain 
to Thy favor. Yet we know that Thou 
carest not for burnt offerings nor sacrifices 
of blood. The sacrifices of God are a broken 
heart. A humble and obedient spirit, O God, 
Thou wilt not despise. Accept, we beseech 
Thee, our gratitude for Thy daily mercies, 
and for the blessings which enrich our lives. 
Help us devote ourselves as living sacrifices 
to Thee, which is our reasonable service. We 
pray in Christ’s name. Amen. 


TUESDAY, JULY 12. 

Theme for the Day.—The First of Human 
Kind. 

Scripture—And God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created he 
him; male and female created he them.— 
Gen. 1:27. 





Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 

Godlike erect, with native honor clad, 

In naked majesty seemed lords of all: 

And worthy seemed; for in their looks divine 

The image of their glorius maker shone 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure. 
—John Milton (“Paradise Lost”). 





Prayer—O Thou great Creator and Pre- 
server of all things, we read with wonder 
the story of Thy work in natue as it is 
written in the records of the past, in the 


book of life about us, and in the Scriptures. 
In our own hearts we know in our best mo- 
ments that we are made in Thy likeness. 
Whatever may have been the time or manner 
of our human beginnings, it is Thou who 
art our Maker. May we read the story of 
history with fresh appreciation of its divine 
character in the light.of Thy relation to its 
origin and progress, and may we seek to 
realize for ourselves and our fellow man 
something of Thy purpose for the race. In 
Christ’s name. Amen, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 13. 

Theme for the Day.—The Pursuit of the 
Highest Good. 

Scripture—The way of the wicked is an 
abomination to Jehovah; but he loveth him 
that followeth after righteousness.—Prov. 
15:9. 

So then let us follow after things which 
make for peace, and things whereby we may 
edify one another.—Rom. 14:19. 





Launch your vessel, 

And crown your canvass, 

And, ere it vanishes 

Over the margin 

After it, follow it, 

Follow the Gleam, : 

—Tennyson (“Merlin and the Gleam”). 
Prayer.—On this new day we come to 

Thee Gracious Father, to thank Thee first 
of all for life and all the good it holds for us. 
Each day brings us some fresh token of Thy 
favor. But not alone in the things we enjoy 
is Thy love made known. Thou hast also 
revealed to us a destiny far more wonderful 
than our utmost dreams could have pictured. 
Give us courage, we pray Thee, to fulfil this 
high purpose by obedience to Thy will, and 
consecration to the holy ends of life. Aid us 
in our endeavors after the best that the pres- 
ent and the future can bring. With undis- 
mayed spirits may we follow after the 
ideals of righteousness and true holiness, 
never losing sight of the light that leads us 
on. We ask for the sake of the Christ. 
Amen. 


THURSDAY, JULY 14. 

Theme for the Day.—The Children’s Hour. 

Scripture—What shall be the ordering of 
the child, and how shall we do unto him?— 
Judg. 13:12. 

Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and even when he is old he will not depart 
from it.—Prov. 22:6. ‘ 

Come, ye children, hearken unto me; I 
will teach you the fear of Jehovah.—Ps. 
34:11. 





Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupation, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 
—Longfellow (“The Children’s Hour.”). 





Prayer.—Our Father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name. As little children 
we would come to Thee, for Thou carest 
for us even as a father for his little ones. 
We thank Thee for the children in our homes. 
Thy gifts they are to us, and every day 
we bring them to Thee in our prayers, that 
we may know how to bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. We 
want them to be happy and useful. We 
want them to know how good a thing life is 
when it is lived in the fear of God, and the 
love of the things He approves. May the 
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hours which all the household spends in com- 
mon work, or study, or pleasure, be the best 
of the day, and may the evening time bring 
us the sheltering sense of membership in 
the Great Family of God. We ask in Jesus’ 


Amen. 


FRIDAY, JULY 15. 

Theme for the Day.—The Death-of Moses. 

Scripture.—So .Moses the servant of Je- 
hovah died there in the land of Moab, accord- 
ing to the word of Jehovah. And he buried 
him in the valley in the land of Moab, over 
against Beth-peor: but no man knoweth of 
his sepulchre even unto this day.—Deut. 
34:5, 6. 


name. 


That was the grandest funeral that ever 
passed on earth; 

But no man heard the tramping or saw the 
train go forth. 

Noiselessly as the daylight comes when the 
night is done, 

And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
grows into the great sun; 

Noiselessly as the Springtime her crown of 
verdure weaves, 

And all the trees on all the hills open their 
thousand leaves; 

So, without sound of music, or voice of them 
that wept, 

Silently down from the mountain’s crown the 
great procession swept. 

—Mrs. C. F, Alexander 
Moses”). 


(“The Burial of 





Prayer.—Father of life and of love, we 
look up to Thee today with wonder at the 
long way through which Thou hast led Thy 
children. Down the centuries Thou hast 
brought them, and the story of their jour- 
neyings is one continued message of Thy 
paternal care. Thou art from everlasting to 
everlasting, and Thy years fail not. One 
generation goes and another comes, but Thou 
art evermore the same. Thou buriest Thy 
workmen, but carriest on Thy work. Grant 
to us lives of fruitfulness and power, like 
Thy servant of old. And at evening time 
may there be light. Amen. 


SATURDAY, JULY, 16. 

Theme for the Day.—The Craving for 
the Whole of Life. 

Scripture.—He hath set the world in their 
heart.—Eccl. 3:11. 

For all things are yours, whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come: 
all are yours, and ye are Christ’s; and Christ 
is God’s.—1 Cor. 3:21-23. 


I caught the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn from the alder bough; 
I brought him home, in his nest at even, 
He sings the song, but it pleases not now; 
For I did not bring home the river and sky; 
He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye. 
—Emerson (“Each and All’). 





Prayer.—Loving Father, we bless Thee for 
the joy of this new day. We undertake its 
work with deep thankfulness that we have 
our appointed tasks and familiar duties. We 
are grateful for the smallness of the place 
in which we are set, for it makes our work 
simpler and less difficult. But we also thank 
Thee for the breadth of vision which we 
enjoy because we are Thy children. Thou 
hast set the world in our hearts. Every 
interest of human life is somehow made our 
own in this wide comradeship with all men. 
In this wholéness of interest we grow like 
Thyself, and all the world has a share in our 
affection and concern. Help us to make this a 
true preparation for the unlimited joys and 
duties of the life eternal. We pray in Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Mis Mother’s Prayer. 

When Donald stepped out from the rail- 
way station of Brigend in the early morning, 
he noticed that a strong frost lay over 
everything. Since this new trouble had fallen 
upon him, he had found himself much given 
to brooding. Every voice of nature seemed 
speaking to him, telling him of something 
in himself that might have been different 
had he but been true to his higher nature. 
As he turned homeward he looked away 
across the open country. How often had he 
seen all objects in view dull and blackened in 
wreaths of murky smoke from tall chimney 
stacks rising here and there all over the 
land. Today the silver veil of the frost 
haze lay over everything and glorified all. 
How dazzling the white garment looked on 
the roofs of those cottages, where it lay, soft 
and delicate as peach bloom, under the level 
rays of the low sun. And the grass by the 
wayside, crisp and white, in its inimitable 
beauty, might well have been dressed by 
unseen fingers for the footsteps of a fairy 
bride. How strong it looked, too, in the 
grasp of the Frost King, just like a proud 
nature under the rude hand of adversity. 
But those nasturtiums on that garden hedge! 
Only yesterday, how brave and young they 
looked—today blackened and drooping! Ah, 
the beautiful frost, the strong frost, the 
cruel frost! What a picture of temptation. 
Temptation—some men, the strong ones, 
pass through it and their characters are but 
glorified. Others, the weak ones, in its 
breath lie blackened and crushed, even as 
these tender plants in an early frost. If 
called upon to express his thoughts, Donald 
might not have been able to do so—none of 
us can. For what is thought after all but 
feeling, that elusive something which cannot 
be clothed in the rude elements of language. 

Donald’s reverie was brought to a sudden 
close by his arrival at his father’s shop 
door. Before he thought of himself he had 
half stepped in. By a quick glance he noted 
that work was going on as usual. The 
youngest apprentice was sweeping out the 
shop floor, which was well besprinkled with 
water. James Douglas, and the elder lad 
were putting up parcels at a great rate for 
next day’s vans. With a sudden flush of 
shame on his handsome face Donald quickly 
turned away and hastened round by the 
back entrance. Jeanie was already in the 
kitchen helping the maid, Sarah, to get 
breakfast. She looked up from the basin of 
eggs she was beating lightly and tried to 
smile into her brother’s questioning eyes. 

“You are just in time for breakfast, Don- 
ald.” 

“I had a cup of coffee at a stall before 
leaving the city, Jeanie. I don’t much mind 
now about breakfast.” He left the kitchen 
as he spoke and she heard his footsteps as 
he hurried along the passage leading to the 
dining room. 

“These eggs are beaten well enough, Sarah, 
add half a teaspoonful of finely chopped 
parsley and six dessert spoonfuls of milk; 
fry just a light brown, you know.” Jeanie 
spoke as calmly as if she considered break- 
fast the most important thing on earth. Then 
she followed Donald info the- dining room. 
softly closing the door behind her she stood 
for a moment looking at him in silence. She 
noticed with a pang of regret phat he looked 
haggard and careworn and that the merry 
light which used te dance in his vyes was 


gone. 





“Donald, why did you go away?” 

“Rather, why did you recall me?” 

“Did you not know that your flight, as 
I may call it, was an insult to my friend, 
Elsie?” 

“Not at all. If I mistake not she is not 
a girl of that sort. She came here for your 
sake not for mine.” 

“I know. All the same, was it courteous 
of you to run away?” 

“I suppose not. But knowing me as you 
do I think you might consider it the best 
thing I could do. A fellow under a cloud has 
no right to the society of such a girl as 
Miss Wallace.” 

“Many a good man has fallen and risen 
again. Are you not going to be one of them, 
Donald?” She spoke so wistfully that his 
face softened and his eyes glistened as he 
replied : 

“IT had hoped so, Jeanie, but everything 
seems against me.” 

“Tell me all about it, Donald. I have 
known since yesterday there is something 
else wrong. I have seen it in father’s face 
and in yours.” He looked at her steadily 
with that sad smile in his eyes which she 
had never seen there till the spirit of regret 
took hold of him. 

“Was it for this you wired me home?” 

“No, there is something else—I will tell 
you after breakfast.” 

“No. You will tell me now. I am weary 
of suspense, Jeanie. Let me hear what 
you have to tell, no matter what it is.” 

“Do not look so distressed, Donald, it 
may not be anything serious. Mother wants 
you. It was she who made me wire for yeu 
last night.” 

“Poor mother,” he said softly, with white 
lips. “Could he not have spared her for a 
week or two?” 

“Donald, won’t you tell me—has father 
found out about—the money you lost?” She 
spoke in a terrified whisper. 

“Ask me nothing. Where’s mother?” She 
felt stunned. What new trouble had fallen 
on Donald? And why did he refuse to tell 
her, seeing that he had already taken her 
into his confidence. Ah, but had he told 
her all? There thoughts flashed through her 
brain like lightning, and it was in a cold 
voice she answered: 

“Mother has been in bed since early in the 
evening yesterday.” He turned quickly to 
leave the room. Then he paused, his hand 
on the door knob. 

“Is father downstairs yet?” 

“Yes, he and Elsie are in the breakfast 
room.” 

“Thanks.” The next moment he was 
bounding upstairs two steps at a stride, his 
lips firmly shut over set teeth. 

Before Jeanie went to the breakfast room 
she stole away into the kitchen, and pouring 
some hot water into a basin, she bathed her 
white face and rubbed it so thoroughly with 
a bath towel that presentiy she looked bloom- 
ing as a rose. When she joined her father 
and Elsie it was with a smiling face and a 
laughing apology on her lips— 

“Forgive me for haying kept you waiting. 
I am mistress today, you know, in mother’s 
place and of course I have many things te 
see after.” 

“Indeed, and you have not kept us wait- 
ing at all, my lady Jeanie,” laughed Elsie. 
“I have done the honors in your place, as 
you can see.” 

“And a most capable substitute.” smiled 
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Mr. Graeme, as he passed his cup for more 

tea. 

“That’s just lovely, Elsie; help me too. [ 
have often wished I had a sister. This is 
one of the things she would be good for.” 

“If you had no brother as well as no sister, 
Jeanie, you might have reason to wish. 
Think of me, witRout a soul to leave with 
poor mother save a distant cousin.” 

“Mony a lass wi’ brithers micht hae reason 
tae envy you, Miss Elsie.” 

“Well, Mr. Graeme, I would just love to 
have one, at least.” 

“Weel maybe somebody else’s brither would 
be just as guid tae you some day. But take 
my advice, be verra carefu’ what kind o’ a 
brither you choose.” The girls laughed mer- 
rily, as Elsie declared she would certainly 
follow his advice. 

No sooner was breakfast over than Elsie 
snatched up a duster and ran off to thé 
drawing room. The two girls had decided 
that such a lovely, frosty morning would 
turn out a splendid day for cycling. So 
Elsie declared that the sooner the house 
could be set in order the better. 

Jeanie waited till Elsie had fairly started 
work upstairs. Then she went into the ‘shop 
to inquire if the postman had yet come. It 
was of James Douglas she asked the ques- 
tion. Right well she knew that it was not 
yet posty’s time. But she had another rea- 
son for her query. In a low voice she added: 

“When the postman comes, James, whether 
he has letters for me or not, will you come 
into the breakfast room a few minutes? I 
want to speak to you.” Scarcely raising his 
eyes from his work he answered: 

“Yes, Miss Jeanie.” 

She was standing looking out into the 
garden, where the dahlias, with blackened 
leaves and drooping blooms, leaned earth- 
ward, shorn of all their beauty by one 
night’s frost. The moment James entered 
the room, she turned round eagerly and 
looked into his eyes with such earnest en- 
treaty in her own, that he blushed up like a 
girl in her presence, and waited awkwardly 
for her to speak. 

“James, I want you to tell me, what is 
wrong with Donald.” 

“What has Donald told you?” he said, 
quickly recovering his composure. 

“That is just it. Donald refuses to tell 
me. So I want you to do so. Somehow I 
cannot ask father. He seems too deeply 
troubled.” 

“Miss Jeanie, I don’t see that you have 
any right tae bother yersel, aboot buisness 
maitters. It’ll be a’ richt soon, ye’ll see.” 

“Then tell me all about it, James. Surely 
you can trust me. And, oh, do you not 
know I would do everything possible to save 
Donald ?” 

“I know it, Miss Jeanie. But do ye no’ 
ken the auld proverb that says: ‘Sorrow’s 
soon enough when it comes’? Ye’l hear this 
—this thing that Donald’s suspected 0’ soon 

enough.” * 

“There is nothing so terrible to bear as 
suspense, James. You have told me too 
much to draw back now, if you would not 
break my heart.” 

“It'll gie ye a sore hert, I know,” he 
took her hands unresistingly in his as he 
spoke, “but as ye say I hae said too much 
tae go back, an’ believe this, Jeanie, if the 
whole world were my ain, I would lay it 
an’ my hert along wi’ it at yer feet, if it 
would bring back the glad licht tae yer eyes.” 
She could not mistake the tenderness of his 
words and manner. But she only drew away 
her hands gently as she replied with a sad 
smile: 

“You were always one of my best friends, 
James. As such, I trust you now to tell 
me the whole truth, whatever it may be. 
Keep nothing back. I would look on kind- 
ness of that sort as the most bitter cruelty.” 
“Verra weel, Miss Jeanie, I'll tell ye all.” 
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He turned away from her as he spoke and 
gazed stupidly out of the window. Away 
along the garden wall under his very eyes, 
the blackened dahlias hung, but he did not 
see them. Though he did not look into her 
face, he was conscious of nothing else but 
the pain there, while he told her all he knew 
about the forgery. 

When Donald reached the door of his 
mother’s room he paused fer a few moments 
as if too much frightened to enter. For an 
instant, he raised one hand to his brow, then 
he turned the door handle softly and entered 
the holiest place in the home, his mother’s 
room. She seemed asleep as he stole a-tip- 
toe to her side. How silvery white her hair 
jooked under the lace cap and how pallid 
was the face, dearer to him as yet than any 
other on earth. What would he not give to 
be able to give his mother’s loving heart joy, 
by telling her that her boy had never 
been guilty of any deed for which that sweet 
face might have cause to blush. While he 
stood thus gazing at her she opened her 
clear, blue eyes and gazed at him as if she 
would reid his very soul. Then raising her- 
self to a sitting posture, she stretched out 
her arms and the next moment he was sob- 
bing on her breast as he had done many a 
time in childhood over his boyish troubles. 
Only for a very brief space did he yield to 
her embrace. Drawing himself away quietly, 
and speaking with wonderful calmness he 
said: 

“Lie down, mother dear, you will catch 
cold, the morning is very frosty.” He drew 
the bed clothes snugly round her and then 
seated himself on the edge of the bed, facing 
her. It is well that mothers have never 
been made elders of the church. Many an 
erring son has had reason to be thankful 
for this. 

“And now, mother, tell me why you sent 
for me.” Donald spoke in a low voice, and 
he could not hide the trouble in his eyes 
from the fond, sad ones looking into them 
so yearningly. 

“First, my son, let me go back a long, long 
way, and tell you some things that mayhap 
it would have been wise of me to tell you 
long ago. You were a child of many prayers, 
Donald. As you may have heard. Your 
father and mother were married long years 
before you were given as a comfort and a 
joy. Well Donald, in my gratitude to God 
for his goodness to us, 1 said that our one 
son should be a meenister. But when Jeanie 
came and you had no brother, your father 
overruled me, saying that his ae son would 
have to succeed him in the business. I 
opened my heart to Mr. Sinclair about my 
desire for you, and his answer was that un- 
less a man felt constrained like Paul, to 
preach the gospel, he should in no wise be 
set apart for that high calling. You may 
remember when you were fifteen I spoke to 
you about the meenisty—” he merely nodded 
his head and she continued. “You didn’t 
seem inclined for it. So I yielded to your 
father’s wish and felt satisfied that it was 
God’s will that you should serve Him in a 

different sphere from that which I had 
longed to see you in. But I never forgot 
my son, that a man can be ‘diligent in busi- 
hess, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’ 
So, my prayer for you, my son, all along the 
years has been this: ‘Lord, make my son 
true to Thee—so shall he be true to himself 
and true to his neighbors. Has my prayer 
for you been answered, Donald?” He hung 
his head and was not ashamed of the tears 
that fell from his eyes. 

“Mother, they may be answered for me, 
for all time to come.” 

“Is it the wish of your heart, my boy?” 
“Before heaven, it is, mother.” 

“When did you begin to think about it, 
dear?” she inquired wistfully. 

‘For months past, mother, I thought it 
was Mr. Sinclair who led me to think of 
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pure and good things. Now I know it was 
your prayer.” 

“Thank God, my son.” He stooped again 
and kissed her tenderly. The light of hope 
was once more shining in his eyes. 

“Donald, your father told me yestreen 
about this forgery. I told him I would never 
believe you guilty. You will tell me the 
truth now and lift this great load from my 
heart?” How could he let this dear mother 
remain in doubt even for Jeanie’s sake? 

“T knew it, I knew it,” she exclaimed in 
an ecstasy of delight while she clasped her 
hands in fervent thanksgiving. ; 

“All the same, mother, everything looks 
black against me. I do not wonder that 
father suspects me. We know of no one 
but James Douglas and myself who could 
go into the office unnoticed.” 

“Though hand join in hand, the: wicked 
shall not go unpunished. Now leave me, 
my son. I'll rise and dress myself and eat 
bread, for the Lord has lifted the burden 
from my heart.” 
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His mother’s faith in him seemed to lift 
half the burden from Donald’s heart, too. 
He turned away from her presence feeling 
that the world had still some gleams of 
brightness for him. The text of scripture 
his mother had just quoted, seemed to lift 
the suspicion from Jeanie, that had haunted 
his brain so doggedly since he had heard of 
the crime. Jeanie, his true-hearted sister, 
could never be one of the wicked doomed not 
to go unpunished. He went down the stair 
as he thought of it all, and even as her 
name flashed through his brain, she stood 
before him. But he had never seen her with 
that look on her face before, not even when 
he had confessed to her his folly at the 
gaming table. She was pale as death. Only 
her eyes flashed with burning anger as she 


’ stood before him on the stair-head and 


whispered : 

“T have heard it all, Donald—the shameful 
forgery. Did you only tell me of half your 
debts, when I had to humble myself for 
your sake?” (Te be continued.) 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


BY W. D, ENDRES 


THE CHRISTIAN USE OF LETTra- 
WRITING. 

Topic, Juy 17. Ps. 45:1; 1 John 2:12-15. 

Perhaps the best example of the Christian 
use of letter writing is seen in the Nev 
Testament epistles. Perhaps the most ef- 
fective form of communication is a heart to 
heart conversation. In this means the powez 
of personality is brought into play and used 
most effectively for the advantage of the 
cause advocated. This, of course, was for 
a long time the only possible means of com- 
munication is heart to heart conversation. 
Finally characters were employed to repre- 
sent the sounds employed in language. This 
enabled communication at long distances. Its 
efficiency has increased with each passing 
century until now it is one of the principle 
means of communication. Writing is used 
to great advantages in all departments of 
human activity. In commerce, in industry, 
in art, in education, and why not in religion? 
It has been so used in all these things. In 
the early days of Christianity it was em- 
ployed with great advantage. In the be- 
ginning the workers were few, and letter- 
writing was one of the chief means employed 
for the extension of the kingdom. Paul 
wrote letters to most of the churches which 
he established. He used them as a means 
of defending his-own character against the 
defaming Judiziers, to rebuke the sins of 
the disciples to whom he wrote, to settle 
disputed, to impart the proper instruction, to 
strengthen faith—in a word to extend the 
kingdom. Peter and James did a similar 
thing. An John tells us, that he wrote the 
fathers might know: Jesus ,to the young men 
becaues they were strong and had overcome 
evil, and to the little children that they 
might know the Father. 

Those who came after the apostles did 
the same things. In these days of persecu- 
tion which followed letter writing was a 
great means not only of extending the king- 
dom but a great source of information as 
to the movements and fortunes of fellow 
disciples as the forces of evil pursued them. 
The missionaries have always used the same 
means in all their work. They reduce the 
language of the people with whom they are 
at work to writing. They then translate 
the scriptures into the native tongue, cast 
them broadcast and at the same time send 
their own vital messages to their fellow- 
werkors and converts. They are thus en- 
abled to direct the work at long range and 
greatly multiply their working power. 





Why can we not do much the same here in 
our Christian work? There are those who 
for some weeks or months, have not been 
in the Endeavor or chucrh services. Better 
go and see them if possible. But the next 
best thing is to write them a warm friendly 
letter. People like to be told that they have 
been missed. They know then that you 
have thought about them, and they must 
know that you must have thought about 
them a great deal if you sit down and write 
them a chatty letter and remind them that 
you would like to see them at the young 
people’s meeting again. Then there are times 
when Messages of sympathy and condolance 
are of greatest value. Then there are fel- 
low Christians who have moved away. You 
may have had doubts as to their Christian 
loyalty. A good letter saturated with the 
Christian spirit will do much to strengthen 
a faith, or quicken a moral resolution. 


Christian Union, Etc. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


tians compel the elimination of irrelevant and 
secondary issues. In the last century the 
missionary appeal of the heathen world has 
driven the sects into cojperation and into 
substantial agreement. This tendency has 
been most apparent where the distress was 
keenest, namely, on the foreign field. Per- 
haps the first-hand conflicts of the mission- 
aries fit them to be the best interpreters of 
Christianity. What these representatives of 
the church have experienced abroad is being 
felt deepest now by those who set themselves 
to deal with the great social evils at home. 
At it is felt that the very issues of civiliza- 
tion are at stake there will be a closer union 
of Christian people. There will doubtless be 
a freer movement of individuals from one de- 
nomination to another and a more vital inter- 
denominational organization of all agencies. 
Of necessity there will come a decadence of 
the barbarous conception of other churches 
as non-Christian. Any local congregetion 
which undertakes to deal with the real evils 
of its.community will find itself taking a 
more kindly and appreciative attitude to- 
ward all the earnest people who are willing 
to codperate for the common end. In the 
measure in which it welcomes them to some 
kind of vital, working relationship will it ap- 
prove itself to those who test religion by its 
fruits rather than by its forms and ordi- 
ances 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


At Caesarea Philippi* 


The disciples whom Jesus chose to be his 
interpreters after his departure, and in 
regions to which he could not go, spent some 
three years in this school of preparation for 
their great life task. They went about with 
the Lord in a sort of traveling school of the 
prophets. All the time Jesus was teaching, 
preaching or healing, he was giving to the 
disciples his chief attention. Their education 
in the things of the kingdom was his one 
great concern. 

At the end of this period of instruction, 
Jesus took them away from the scences of 
his more hurried work and gave them their 
examination. It was still uncertain whether 
they understood sufficiently the nature of 
our Lord and his work to be trusted with the 
wirld-wide ministry of evangelization. Did 
he dare to send them out? Would they 
know enough of the truth he had taught them 
to make safe their commission to so great a 
work ? 

The School of Christ. 

To test this very point Jesus took them 
to that region far to the north, where they 
would be beyond the reach of home influ- 
ences and familiar association. There he 
could talk with them freely, and they would 
be inclined to speak with him in free and 
unconstrained ways. 

It would have been easy to set the disci- 
ples a formal lesson of instruction concern- 
ing the person of Christ and his mission. 
He could have told them that he was the 
Messiah, the Son of God, and they would not 
have questioned it, but would have gone on 
repeating it to the end of their lives. But 
would it have meant to them all that Jesus 
meant it should? Must he not let them 
work out the great problem for themselves? 
If they solved it alone, he could trust them 
never to forget it or miss ‘its significance. 

The Land of the Jordan. 

So in these northern regions, beyond the 
borders of Jewish territory, in the section 
made memorable both by the gushing of the 
Jordan full-grown from its rocky source, and 
the worship of the Greek god, Pan, Jesus 
fell into familiar conversation with the dis- 
ciples. He spoke of their journeys together, 
of their many experiences with the people, 
both in small groups and in multitudes. 

He said to them, “You have had much op- 
portunity to know what is in the minds of 
the people regarding me. What do they say 
of me? Who do they think I am?” Prob- 
ably Jesus knew quite as well as the dis- 
ciples what the people said, and cared very 
little for the common estimate of his work. 
But it was an approach to the eternal theme 
which gave the disciples no hint of the great 
question that was to follow, or how much 
the answer to it meant to Jesus. 

The Public Opinion. 

They answered freely that the people said 

“International Sunday School Lesson for 
July 17, 1910: “Peter’s Confession.”—Matt. 


16:13-28. Golden Text: “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.”—Matt. 16:16. 
Memory Verse, 26. 


many things about him. Some thought he 

was John the Baptist, of whom all had heard, 

but of whose death not so much was known. 

Some thought he must be Elijah come again, 
as the prophecy of Malachi had foretold. Still 
others believed that Jeremiah or some other 
Old Testament prophet lived again in the 
Galilean teacher. 

“And what do you think?” said the Master. 
And in that question he passed from the in- 
consequential gossip of the highway to the 
most vital in all his work. It mattered not 
at all what the people thought of him. 
Their opinion could easily be corrected in the 
future. But what the disciples thought, 
after ail those busy months of instructions, 
was of incalculable importance. The time of 
Jesus’ work was nearly spent. He had only 
a few days more to tarry with them. Sup- 
pose they too could answer in the easy, 
superficial manner of the multitude. “Oh, 
we too think you are a great teacher. Per- 
haps, indeed, you are one of the prophets 
come back to us; Isaiah or another.” Jesus 
would have known from that reply that the 
whole fabric of his life work was in ruius. 
Everything depended on the ability of the 
disciples to understand and interpret him. 
With what anxiety, then, must he have 
waited for their answer. 

Peter’s Answer. 

But that answer came instantly from the 
lips of the one who might be trusted to 
speak whenever there was anything to be 
eaid. That was Peter’s chief fault and vir- 
tue. He always spoke when there ‘was a 
chance, and spoke with reflection. What he 
said could then be trusted to be his most 
natural and unreflective conviction. And 
what he said in such haste the other disci- 
ples could be counted on to believe. Only 
they were not so free of speech as he. 

With what joy then must Jesus have 
heard the outspoken fisherman declare, “We 
know who you are. You are the promised 
Messiah, the Son of God who came into the 
world.” The Master, in sheer joy at the 
confidence with which Peter affirmed this 
truth, exclaimed, “Blessed art thou, Simon, 
son of John for no man has told you of 
this; but my Father in heaven.” Jesus did 
not mean that Peter had received a revela- 
tion but that the very work of Christ in 
the world had been the Father’s means of 
making known to men the Son of his live. 
There is something pathetic about the joy 
with which Jesus hailed the assurance of 
Peter and the other disciples that he was the 
divine Savior who should come into the world. 
To find himself thus believed was a satisfac- 
tion beyond all further question. 

Jesus’ Blessing. 

Then Jesus hastened to say to Peter that 
his confession was worthy of more than 
passing note. As he had been the first to 
express his confidence in Jesus’ divine leader- 
ship, so he should be the first to make that 
truth known to all men. His name was 
“Peter,” a stone. So the truth which he 
had uttered was like a “rock,” unshaken 
and eternal, the truth of the divine mission 
of the Savior. Against the powers of death 
and the grave it was to stand forever. 
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Peter’s Commendation and Rebuke. 

Of course, Jesus conferred on Peter no 
power that the other disciples did not share 
Nor did any of the disciples have any des 
thority save that of witnesses to “make 
known to all men the facts that Jesus came 
to reveal. The church has tried to make out 
some sort of succession from Peter, but quite 
in vain. All the pretensions of Rome are 
but fictions. It is not the apostolic succes. 
sion for which the world cares, but the apos- 
tolic suecessess. That is the one thing 

1 one thing need- 
ful today, the spirit which made those first 
witnesees so mighty as interpreters of the 
Lord, 

If one wishes an example of the mistakes 
that the disciples made concerning the Lord, 
we have it in this very study. Knowing that 
he could trust them now, Jesus felt that he 
ought to tell them of the sufferings that 
were soon to fall upon him at the hands of 
the Jewish authorities. Peter could not en- 
dure such a disappointment to all of their 
hopes. The expectant was too full of joy for 
the twelve to give up their interest in the 
political dreams of the time. Peter pro- 
tested that such a program as Jesus had 
mentioned was out of all adjustment with 
the plans they had in view. 

Then the Master turned upon him with 
such severity as must have withered his 
freshly budding ambitions. Jesus told him 
that he understood the plans of men, the 
selfish ambitions of politicians, but not the 
world-wide ideals of the kingdom of God. 
The Roman church has sounded out the 
words of honor to Peter, but has conveni- 
ently forgotten this rebuke to the same dis- 
ciple. The Master’s scorching and indig- 
nant reproof, in which he spoke of Peter's 
hopes as a temptation of the devil, are as 
true a part of the Savior’s teaching as the 
words of commendation. 

Taking Up the Cross. 

The final section of the lesson reveals 
something of the sacrificial nature of the 
work of Christ. The cross is no mere orma- 
ment, but a true symbol of the great pas- 
sion that Jesus brought among men. In the 
age when men were most eager to rule the 
world by power of gold, there came One who 
cared for neither, but only wished to give 
humanity a new vision of life. He told men 
that if they really wanted to live, they must 
give up the things on which most people 
set their hearts. He meant by this that true 
success and happiness are found only in love. 
sympathy and service. Men have not yet 
learned that lesson, but they come to see its 
value in ever clearer forms. 

The Son of Man said that he would come 
not only in the humble guise of a teacuer 
but as a leader of the powers of God in the 
world; and that those who were then iiving 
in the world would see the beginning of his 
coming. That marvel the disciples saw ™ 
the starting forces of the new age soon after 
the day in which Jesus talked with them at 
Caesarea Philippi. Since that time he has 
been coming year by year in the growth of 
human ideals, the pervasion of the world 
with his purposes, and the triumph of = 
spirit among men. And still he comes, 
we give him place and room; and still the 
truth he taught becomes clearer, that w0 
ever should gain the whole world but lose 
his life, his chance of working with 
would be the loser beyond all reckoning. 
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[ Church Life 


_The sane “Fourth,” did you spend it so? 


—The author of the article, “Christian 
Union in the Local Congregation” says that 
it at least has the advantage of being “based 
upon reality.” It is a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the problem of union. 


_—The first letter from Editor C. G Morri- 
son, appears in this number of the paper. 
It will be a pleasure for the readers to fol- 
low these descriptions of the great inter- 
denominational missionary meeting at Edin- 
burgh. 

A second letter is received just as we 
are making ready for the press, and we take 
out other interesting material making room 
for Mr. Morrison’s description of the great 
meetings of this world conference on the 
world conquest. 

—The reduction of the number of pages 
issued each week is made only for the vaca- 
tion months. There will be no depreciation 
in the quality of material offered our readers, 
indeed, because of the limited space we shall 
have to be all the more discriminating. News 
items should be brief and real news. Con- 
tributors will be asked to “boil down” their 
articles. 

* > * 

The Ohio Ministerial Association meets in 
Columbus, July 11. 

E. A. Ewell, of Guthrie, Okla., has accepted 
a call to the church at Beaumont, Texas. 


M. B. Ryan has been called to remain as 
pastor of the church at Pullman, Wash., for 
another year. 

There were 403 in Sunday-school on Chil- 
dren’s Day at Bellefontaine, Ohio, where C. 
C. Wilson is pastor. 


A. F. Hensey, missionary of the Foreign 
Society to Africa, spoke in two churches in 
Glasgow, Scotland, Sunday, June 15. 

The Lawrenceburg, Ky., church gave $150 


for foreign missions. ‘This is three times their 
apportionment. £. B. Bourland is the min- 
ister. 

The Ninth Street Sunday-school, Washing- 
ton, D. C., gave $175 as their Children’s Day 
offering. Their superintendent is T. A. Hos- 
tetter. 


Norman Brown, son of G. W. Brown, Jub- 
bulpore, India, is a student in Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md., and expects 
to graduate in two years more. 


0. W. Lawrene, pastor of the Central 
Church, Decatur, Ill, delivered the conven- 
tion sermon at the Sixth District convention 
at Danville, Ill. 


8. Grundy Fisher has resigned from the 
pastorate of the First Church, Walla Walla, 
Wash. “Grundy” is a foreeful preacher with 
good “Drake” training. 

Prof. S. M. Jefferson, Lexington, Ky., 
spoke in the First Church, Springfield, IIL. 
June 19, on the subject, “Isaac Errett’s Con- 
tribution to the Reformation Movement.” 


D. B. Titus who is holding an evangelistic 
meeting at Twin Falls, Idaho, dedicated the 
new building of the church June 12. W. L. 
McCullough, pastor of the church is just 
recovering from a serious operation. 


W. A. Moore, of Tacoma, preached the 
baccalaureate sermon at the Ellensburg 
State Normal School on June 12. His pulpit 
was filled in the morning by W. F. Cowden, 
and in the evening by R. C. Sargent. 


The Christian Temple Sunday-school, Bal- 
timore, Md., Peter Ainslie minister, made a 
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Children’s Day offering of $457.13, which 
goes toward the support of Miss Edna P. 
Dale, Wuhu, China, their living link. 

The Central Sunday-school, Indianapolis, 
Ind. gave a handsome Childreu’s Day offer- 
ing of $348.66. A. B. Philputt is the min- 
ister. The church supports Dr. M. E. Poland, 
Nantungchow, China. 


The church and Sunday-se' ' at St. 
Augustine, Ill, gave $125 fo mis- 
sions. This is far more than r been 
received from this church befoi. WN. L. Col- 


lins is the minister. 


The Foreign Society has received forty 
gifts on the Annuity Plan from as many 
friends in the state of Ohio, and the gifts 
amount to $44,205. This sum will be in- 
creased. 


A new church is to be erected at LeRoy, 
Ill. The excavation is already about com- 
pleted. The membership of the church num- 
bers about 300, and they will erect a $20,000 
house of worship. 


The First Church, Springfield, Ill., held its 
last meeting in the old building Sunday eve- 
ning, June 26. While the new $100,000 build- 
ing is being erected the congregation will 
hold its meetings in the Masonic Temple. 


J. F. Findley, recently of Fort Collins, 
Colo., attended the New York state conven- 
tion at Rochester, enroute to New York, 
whence he sailed for Europe the first of 
July. 

C. E. Elmore, state evangelist, has just 
closed a meeting with the church at Sumter, 
8. C., of which Mark S. Peckham is the pas- 
tor. There were sixteen additions to the 
church during the meeting. 


N. H.. Robertson, after four and one-half 
yaers of unusually successful work at Col- 
fax, Ill, has resigned to accept a call to an- 
other church. We are not as yet informed 
as to name of this church. 


L. E. Murray who has been supplying the 
pulpit of the Vermont Avenue Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the protracted illness 
of F. D. Power, goes from there to Anderson, 
Ind., where he will supply temporarily. 


At the Memorial church, Chicago, June 30, 
Mrs. Lulu Tyler Gates gave “The Fortune 
Hunter,” under the auspices of the Christian 
Endeavor Society. The entertainment was 
for the benefit of the piano fund of the Chi- 
cago Baptist Hospital. 


The church at El Paso, Texas, has com- 
bined the Sunday-school and the morning 
preaching service. The sermon follows im- 
mediately after the study period and there 
is an organ interlude between sermon and 
communion service. 


The Lyons Street Church Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has called Thomas Adams of Bethany, 
Neb., to succeed E. B. Barnes, who goes to 
Richmond, Ky. Mr. Adams has accepted the 
call and will take up his new task sometime 
in August. 


The new treasurer of the Foreign Society, 
C. W. Plopper, has filed his bond, and now 
has his hand on the throttle. He ranks high 
as an accountant, and is a business and 
Christian man of the highest integrity. He 
has been with the Foreign Society nearly 
ten years. 


The annual meeting of the Arlington Street 
Church, Watertown, N. Y., H. H. Cushing 
pastor, was held June 21. Reports showed 
twenty-two accessions during the year, an 
increase of twenty-five per cent in Sunday- 
school attendance, church debt reduced and 
a general good feeling in the church. 


The First Church, Fresno, Cal., Ray 0. 
Miller pastor, besides current expenses has 
raised the following sums during the current 
year: Foreign missions, $600; C. W. B. M., 
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$250; benevolence, $125; Bible-school work, 
$85; state work, $300; besides debt on the 
parsonage of $1,320. Mr. Miller supplies for 
the First Church, San Francisco during July. 


Dr. Herbert L. Willett on his lecture trip 
through the West made a brief stay in Den- 
ver, Colo. While there he addressed on 
Wednesday evening a union meeting of all 
the Christian churches in Denver. His sub- 
ject was “The Work of the Disciples in the 
New Century.” Dr. and Mrs. Willett re- 
turned to Chicago July 4. 


The Twenty-second Annual Convention of 
the churches of southern California will be 
held July 27-August 7, at Long Beach. C. 
W. B. M. has July 27-29; Brotherhood day, 
July 30; union meeting of Christian conven- 
tion and Baptist Assembly, July 31; Bible- 
school, August 4; Ministerial and Educa- 
tional Day, August 5; Christian Endeavor 
Day, August 6. 


During July F. F. Walters, pastor of the 
First Church, Joplin, Mo., is preaching the 
following series of Sunday morning sermons: 
“The Shepherd Psalm,” “The Shepherd Lord,” 
“The Shepherd’s Out of Doors,” “The Shep- 
herds’ Banquet,” “The Shepherds’ Escorts.” 
Mr, Walters is having large audiences. The 
music of the church has been in charge of 
Frank J. Held whom Mr. Walters commends 
for evangelistic singing. 


Charles M. Fillmore, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has written an article on the control of the 
liquor traffic, which he calls “The Conflict 
of the Ages.” The article won a $50 prize 
offered by Charles Eckart, Auburn, Ind. The 
article was published in “Clean Politics,” of 
which Mr. Fillmore is editorial contributor. 
The Hillside Church of which Mr. Fillmore is 
pastor, is entering upon a campaign for 
building a new church. 


The returns from Children’s Day are sim- 
ply great. The children gave $49,968 in the 
month of June, a gain of $16,519 over the 
corresponding month last year or about 48 
per cent. The schools can reach $100,000 and 
we believe they will before September 30. 
If you have not already done so please send 
your offering today. More schools are giv- 
ing than ever before. There has been a gain 
‘in the number of contributing schools of 348. 


The church at Blandinsville, Ill., is making 
an unusually good summer ~-ecord.. The 
Bible-school average attendance for June, 
250; 360 being the highest and 227 the low- 
est, for the month. The preaching services 
are well attended. Children’s Day was cele- 
brated by music furnished by the children, 
and a sermon adressed to chilren. The pas- 
tor’s men’s Bible class now enrolls over 150, 
with an average attendance of over ninety. 
C. R. Wolford is pastor. 


The East End Church, Pittsburg, J. R. 
Ewers, minister, will have morning service 
only, during the month of July. The bulletin 
board of the church bears this notice: 
“Studies in Social Relations.” July 3, “My- 
self”; July 10, “My Family”; July 17, “My 
Business”; July 24, “My Social Set”; July 
31, “My Church.” This church has just 
raised $1,200 for foreign missions. During 
the summer the church will be completely 
repaired and a gymnasium put in. 


The calendar of the Hyde Park Church, 
Chicago, announces the following sermons to 
be delivered by the pastor, Edward Scrib- 
ner Ames, during the month of July: “Edu- 
eation and Patriotism”; “The Stranger With- 
in the Gates.” “The Passion Play”; “The 
Providence of God.” Mr. Ames will be ab- 
sent from the pulpit during August and 
September, but there will be no interruption 
in either the Sunday-school or the church 
services. 


Harry Foster Burns, acting editor of the 
Christian Century during the absence of the 
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editor-in-chief, is supplying the pulpit of the 
“Union Church in Christ,” Monroe, Wis. This 
is the pioneer union movement between the 
Baptists and Disciples, and is working per- 
fectly. There is a fine union spirit in the 
church, and a firm belief in the possibility 
of the extension of the good work to other 
cities. The Sunday-school of this church has 
recently introduced the Bethany Graded Les- 
sons over which the teachers are already en- 
thusiastic. 


“Children’s Day observed by the church at 
Troy, N. Y., June 12. Offering $330, which 
will be divided between Foreign and State 
Societies. Ceci] J. Armstrong is pastor. 


In the absence of Dr. Willett from the 
Memorial pulpit, Chicago, June 19, Arthur 
J. Hall, director of Religious Education in the 
church, preached morning and evening. 


John Ray Ewers, pastor of the East End 
Church, Pittsburg, gave an address before 
the iPttsburg social union banquet on “The 
Kansas City Plan of Church Co-operation.” 
The banquet was held June 25. 


Perry J. Rice, pastor of the church in El 
Paso, Tex., recently preached a sermon which 
given large space and very favorable edi- 
torial comment by the local press. The pre- 
ceding week a prominent business man had 
been shot by his landlord in a quarrel about 
the non-payment of rent. The victim who 
was usually prompt in his payments had 
gambled at the races and lost and was there- 
fore unable to meet his business obligations. 
Mr. Rice forcefully placed blame upon the 
heads of all who had favored the race track 
for the city, and by his directness and cour- 
age caused a stir of conscience that went into 
every home of the city. Such is the high 
calling of the minister. 


The church at Angola, Ind., laid the cor- 
nerstone of their new building, Sunday, June 
27, at five o’clock in the afternoon. In the 
procession that moved from the “square” to 
the building site were members of the G. 
A. R., Woman’s Relief Corps, King’s Daugh- 
ters, Masonic Lodge, Order of Eastern Star, 
Odd Fellows, Rebekahs, Knights of Pythias, 
Pythian Sisters, and Company B., Third Regi- 
ment Indiana National Guards. Pastors of 
the other churches of the city were given 
place on the program. The principal address 
was delivered by L. E. Brown, pastor at 
Lebanon, Ind., and president of the Indiana 
Christian Missionary Convention. Vernon 
Stauffer is pastor of this prosperous church. 
It is expected that the building will be ready 
for dedication about November 1. 


William D. Ryan, for four and one-half 
years pastor of the First Church, Ashland, 
Ky., surprised his congregation Sunday, June 
26, by reading his resignation, to take effect 
September 1. A local paper says: “Mrs. 
Ryan has won a warm place in the hearts 
of all the people of Ashland, and is without 
doubt one of the most brilliant preachers in 
the state.” Mr. Ryan is a graduate of Drake 
and Yale Universities. During the term of 
Mr. Ryan’s service in Ashland 258 persons 
have been added to the membership of the 
church, a new parsoange built, and a lot 
purchased for a new church building, toward 
which $12,000 has been pledged. The plans 
adopted look the erection of a $40,000 build- 
ing. Mr. Ryan has made no announcement 
of his future plans. 


The church at Eureka, Ill., has adopted 
the following report of its committee on 
plan of benevolent offering: 

1. That the church adopt the plan of 
weekly pledges, to run for one year, for all 
wenevolences. 

2. That the benevolent fund on hand at 
Ye end of each quarter, not otherwise desig- 
sated, be pro rated according to a per cent 
found by averaging the offering to our gen- 


eral board for the past four years. 
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4. That the executive committee of the 
hoard appoint a missionary committee of 
three who shall have the general charge of 
dividing the membersbip in blocks of 12, 
one or two of each block to be responsible 
for the pledges of his block. This general 
committee is to have full oversight of all 
benevolent offerings. 

5. That the “duplex envelope” be adopted. 


The Front Rank Statement 


Front Rank Certificates have been issued to 
tne following statés for the number of 
Schools indicated: Indiana, 8; Oregon, 4; 
Colorado, 3; Iowa, 2; Illinois, 1. Jtal, 18. 
Many other applications are at hand which 
show some slight incompleteness ‘concerning 
which the applicants have been notified, and 
in most of the cases the schools are rapidly 
making the record complete. All applica- 
tions should be made through the State Bible 
School Superintendent if possible—Rost. M. 
Hopkins, Bible School Secretary, American 
Christian Missionary Society. 


A Mission Prayer Circle 


The National Bible School Secretary has 
issued a Mission Prayer Cycle which will 
give definite topics for prayer throughout 
the year. The topics are ready for the last 
six months for 1910, and will be devoted to 
American Missions embracing the day for the 
offering. The first six months of 1911 will 
be devoted to Foreign Missions including 
Children’s Day in June. Every Bible School 
is urged to use this Cycle even though your 
gifts are small you can surely pray that the 
gospel may be preached in all the world. 
The topics for July are “The Evangelization 
of America that the World May be Won to 
Christ”; “The Great Need for Laborers”; 
“Our Colleges where Our Laborers are 
Trained”; “The Immigrants coming to Our 
Land”; “The Slums of the Great Cities.” 

Use the definite topic as announced for the 
day in the Bible School service. It will be 
found best to call on some person in advance 
for this special prayer in order that it may 
be an intelligent and effective one. Have the 
prayer very brief and pointed and if possible 
in the opening exercise in order that the 
teacher may explain it to members of the 
class who may not understand. The Mission- 
ary Committee should see that the topic for 
the day is conspicuously posted on the 
blackboard or bulletin board. Encourage the 
school to pray individually for the same topic 
each day during the week. 

A leaflet containing further suggestions and 
helpful explanations of the topics may be had 
free upon application to the Bible School Sec- 
retary of the American Christian Missionary 
Society. Let every school join in this united 
circle of prayer on each Lords Day for these’ 
definite requests of our Father in Heaven. 

Rost. M. Horxrns, Bible School Secretary 
American Christian Missionary Society. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Schnell 


On May 2, we laid to rest our long time 
friend, Mrs. Elizabeth Layman Schnell, wife 
of Professor H. S. Schnell of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Death had made our hearts sad, 
our touch tender, and our every service 
sacred. We left her sleeping under a pro- 
fusion of flowers, the tokens tributes of love, 
that now spoke in symbol the life she had 
lived. Our tongues were dumb, our sight 
seemed to fail us, utterly and our reasoning 
had lost her cunning. Faith only remained 
undaunted, erect, amid the runis of life’s 
hopes. Sight told us that our friend had 
gone on alone and that we must return with- 
out her; but it was not so. Our paths may 
separate but our lives, like rivers joined must 
run on together until the end. In this in- 
stance it is well, for her life was a pure lim- 
pid stream. She had a genius for goodness; 
an atmosphere refreshing, a nature that was 
sunshine, a magnetic circle that drew a host 
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of friends from every walk of life 

them fast she thue 2 A forth to = 
“Join the choir invisible, 
Of those immortal] dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: 
Feed pure love; : 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 
To be the sweet presence of a good diffused 


And in diffusion evermore intense.” 
Franklin, Indiana. WmutaAm MULLENDorg, 


From the Chairman of the 
Committee on Unification 


To the Editor of the Christian Century: 

My attention has been called to the sug. 
gestion occurring once or twice in the papers, 
and also made in private correspondence by 
different individuals, as well as at least by 
two of the general Boards, that the commit- 
tee of seven on unification should report its 
findings to the public through the papers be 
fore the meeting of the general convention at 
Topeka. I beg to be allowed to say for the 
committee, through the columns of your pa-’ 
per, that the matter of making the report of 
the committee public was fully discussed at 
our last meeting and it was decided that as 
We were a committee of the general conven- 
tion it would not be proper to give publicity 
to our report pending the meetingof that 
body. We were the more disposed to this as 
the two or three most important matters em- 
braced in the committee’s report were already 
subjects of public discussion. 

In view of the great interests involved, how- 
ever, and to avoid any misinterpretation of 
motives, I may, as chairman of the commit- 
tee, I think, state that the report will recom- 
mend a general convention of the Churches of 
Christ to which the various missionary or 
ganizations shall report and to which they 
shall be responsible. This genera] convention 
shall be a delegate body, giving it not only 
moral but legal sanction and enabling it to 
properly supervise all the missionary and 
philanthropic interests of the church. As to 
the reductin in the number f general mission- 
ary organizations, the committee will recom- 
mend that there be a foreign, a home, and & 
woman’s society with one great annual offer 
ing for each from the churches and also from 
the Sunday Schools. The rest of the report 
consists of details that would be of only see 
ondary interest to the brotherhood at this 
time. The great questions are, do the 
churches want a general convention with dele 
gated powers as such, and do they want a re 
duction of the number of our missionary & 
cieties and offerings? If they do, all details 
can be easily arranged. If they do not, then 


there is nothing to arrange. 
- ALLan B. PHILPUTT. 


Indianapolis, Ind., June 30, 1910. 


- Regarding the Centennial 
Report 


Several inquiries regarding the Publisher's 
Note in the Centennial Convention Report 
have reached me. 

As it was necessary to discontinue the 
Centennial Bureau as soon as possible after 
the convention, proposals were asked from 
several publishing houses on taking over the 
manufacture, marketing and ownership of the 
book. The bid from the Standard Publishing 
Company was $1100 better than the next and 
was the only one that met the expenses 
curred in the volume’s preparation. 

In the negotiations between Brother Errett 
and the undersigned it was agreed that the 
introduction should relieve the Standard 
Publishing Company of responsibility for 
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some of the book’s contents. In my judg- 
ment, the introduction covered this point. 
On account of Brother Errett’s absence 
from Cincinnati just at that time, it was 
about six weeks after the introduction was 
sent im before I learned, by receiving proof 
of the publisher’s note, that he felt it neces- 
sary to make a special statement. 
To avoid keeping the advance subscribers 
waiting longer for their books and inasmuch 
as the note simply reiterated over the pub- 
lisher’s own signature his well-known oppo- 
sition to the speakers named, the matter 
was allowed to pass without being referred 
to the other members of the committee. 
W. R. WARREN. 


The Montana Convention 


The Montana Christian Missionary Conven- 
tion was held in the Shortridge Memorial 
Church in Butte, June 14-17. If -not the 
largest and best it was certainly one of the 
largest and best ever held in the state. There 
was in attendance from outside Butte, more 
than sixty delegates. This will seem smal] 
to those who are accustomed to larger things, 
but to those of us who have for years been 
far out on the firing line, it seems large. 
The spirit of the ocnvention was fine—all 
that could be desired. Optimism was in the 
air. Good-fellowship was all-prevading. Not 
a frown was seen on any face. Not a cross 
word was spoken. Every office and honor 
received was unsought. 

The report of Secretary Raum was the best 
evvery heard in a Montana convention. In 
the results achieved and monies raised all 
previous records were broken. The amount 
of money raised quadrupled the amount 
raised last year. Under his preaching more 
than 100 persons were brought into the 
churches of the state. Two new churches 
were organized and five fine preachers located. 
Fifteen fine openings for new work in the 
state were reported. 

Under the inspiration of the work done and 
the opportunities for still larger things the 
convention laid larger plans. A little less 
than $2,000 was raised the past year. The 
churches and Sunday schools represented re- 
solved to double this next year. It is almost 
a certainty that this will be done. If, as 
it is hoped the A. C. M. S. will double the 
amount raised, Montana ought to have $6,000 
to $8,000 with which to enter her open doors 
this year. What these open doors are like 
can be appreciated only by the informed. 
Montana is just being discovered. For pur- 
poses of their own the railroads have. had 
her hidden under a bushel. They are taking 
her out now and setting her on a hill where 
she is rapidly becoming the synosure of all 
eyes. It has just been discovered that she 
has the finest climate, the richest soil and 
the most of both of any other spot of the 
same size in the world, and a constant and 
constantly increasing stream of home seekers 
is flowing into her. Recently one train 
dropped 900 settlers at one station in Eastern 
Montana. Where two years ago there was 
only vivrvgin soil there are today towns of 
from 500 to 2,500. It was resolvved in the 
convention to try to turn our people in this 
directoni. An empire is in building. Let us 
get in on the ground floor. The local condi- 
tions are most favorable. Raum is a whole 
team in himself, and the churches are well 
manned. One could not but be impressed 
with the fact that the work in Montana is in 
the hands of clean and capable men. 

The two notes sounded in the convention 
were permanency and progress. Long pas- 
torates and long strides were the two things 
urged. 

The program was a good one, covering a 
wide but fertile field. It was a little too 
lengthy and too crowded for the best results, 
however. 

Our visitors from abroad, the best known of 
whom were Doctor McCash, Mrs. Atwater 
and J. H. Mohorter, were much appreciated 
contributors to the success of the convention. 
. The next convention goes to Corvalis which 
is situated in the midst of the famous Bitter- 
root Valley near Missoula. W. H. Baosy. 
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You Can Have a Model Kitchen 


as cool and white as a dairy. No smell, no smoke, 
No old-fashioned contrivances. The 


New Per 
Oil Cook-stove 


is the latest practical, scientific cook-stove. It will cook the most 
elaborate dinner without heating the kitchen. 


Boils, bakes, or roasts better than any range. Ready in a second. 






ion 


with Cabinet Top, with collapsible 
rests, towel rack, and every up-to-date 
feature imaginable. You want it, be- 
cause it will cook any dinner and not 
heat the room. No heat, no smell, 
no smoke, no coal to bring in, no ashes 
to carry out. It does away with the 
drudgery of cooking, and makes it a 
easure. Women with the light touch 
pastry especially appreciate it, be- 
cause they can immediately have a 
quick fire, simply by turning a handle. 
No half-hour preparation. It not only 
is less trouble than coal, but it costs 
less. Absolutely no smell, no smoke; 
and it doesn’t heat the kitchen. 


The nickel finish, with the turquoise 
blue of the enameled chimneys, makes 
the stove ornamental and attractive. 
Made with 1, 2 and 3 burners; the 2 
and 3-burner stoves can be had with 
or without Cabinet. 

Every dealer everywhere ; if not at yours, 
write for Descriptive Circular to the nearest 
agency ofthe 


Standard Oil Company 
(incorporated) 
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season in October. 
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FOR THE SUMMER QUARTER 


Now is the time to send your order for the Bethany Graded 
Sunday School Lessons for the Summer Quarter, beginning 


Many schools will install the Graded Lessons in the Sum- 
mer so as to “get used” to them by the opening of the new 


In October there will be four new courses added to the 
three that have been running the past year. 

Next year will be a rich year for the Graded Schools. Get 
ready for it by introducing the Bethany Lessons July 1. 
Samples Sent Free to Ministers, Superintendents or Teach- 
ers, upon application. Send today for our convenient order 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. id 
700 East Fortieth Street Chicago 





WE READ and clip for you daily everything 

printed in the current country and 4 
city press of America pertaining to the subject o 
particular interest to you. 


NEWSPAPERS const ma’, ecitems ial 


which would inform you 
clusively of where you can secure new business, 
order or a contract; where a new store has 
started, a new firm incorporated or a cont i 
be let. A daily press clipping service mea 
business 


FOR YOU. send stamp for Bookiet 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 
615 North American Bidg., Chicago, U. S. A. 
—Bird lovers will find Thomas H. Ferrar’s 
“My Talking Starling,” a most entertaining 

bit of writing in The Strand. 
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—Chocolate, according to Balzac, is even 
more dangerous as a stimulant than tea or 
coffee. The decline of Spain from the proud 
position it once held is to be ascribed to the 
introduction of chocolate and its adoption by 
all classes. 








, 
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Tue Bernany Graven Sunpay Scoot Lessons 


INTERNATIONAL COURSE 


ne 4 | CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, EDITOR 


Purpose—tThe purpose of the Graded Lessons is: To meet the spiritual needs of the pupil in each stage 
of his development. The spiritual needs broadly stated are these: 

1. To know God as he has revealed himself to us in nature, in the heart of man, and in Christ 
2. To exercise toward God, the Father, and his Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, trust, obedience; and 
worship 3. To know and to do our duty to others 4. To know and do our duty to ourselves. 














| Age of 
COURSES | Pupils AIM PUBLICATIONS 





BEGINNERS To lead the little child to the Father by. helping | Lessons preoared by FRANCES W. DANIELSON 
him: pe ek ont ee , Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, Ill, IV 
, o know God, the heavenly Father, who | : s 
First Year . loves him, provides for, and protects him. | Large Pictures (9x12 inches) | 
2. To know Jesus the Son of God, who be | Beginners’ Stories—(Illustrated folder for | 
came a little Child, who went about doing good, | Pupils) — 
~ < Pane is the Friend and Saviour of little | upils)—Part I, I, M,IV. . . . 
children. 
3. To know about the heavenly home. | Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, 1, I, Iv 
4. To distinguish between right and wrong. | Large Pictures (9x12 inches) 
Second Year 5. To know his love for God by working with | Beginners’ Stories—(Ilustrated folder for | Ready 
him and for others. | : | 
pupils) Part I, 11, 11,1V . . . . . | (October, 1910)f 





ARP Boron ORB ABIEE II 


2 





Pl 


PRIMARY | To lead the child to know the heavenly Father, 
| and to inspire within him a desire to live as God's 
child: Lessons prepared by MARION THOMAS 
1. To show forth God's power, love, and care, | Teachers’ Text Book, Part I, II, Ill, IV 
’ ’ , ’ 


and to awaken within the child responsive love, = P 
trust, and obedience. (With picture supplement) 


First Year . 7 ; R 

2. To build upon the teachings of the first : : 

year (1) by showing ways in which children may Primary Stories—(Ilustrated folder for pu- 

express their love, trust, and obedience; (2) by | ils)\—Pa 

showing Jesus the Saviour, in his love and work P ) rt 1, Il, iil, IV 

for men; and (3) by showing how helpers of Jesus 

and others learn to do God's will. 
8. To build — the work of the first and | Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, Il, Il, Iv 


second year by telling (1) about the people who : . 
chose to do God's will; (2) how Jesus, by his Large Pictures—(6x8 inches) 


life and words, death and resurrection, revealed : . | 
Second Year the Father’s love and will for us; (3 such stories Primary Stories—(LIllustrated folder for pu- Ready 


as will make a strong appeal to the child and pils)—Part L, Il, Il, IV . rn : (October, 1910) 


arouse within him a desire to choose and to do 
that which God requires of him. 


1 Nee 








NIOR 1. To awaken an interest in the Bible and a Less e db 
ju love for it; to déepen the impulse to know tnd to = y JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN. 
do right | Teachers’ Text Book—P 
—Par I 
2. To present. the ideal of moral heroism; to | : t 1, H, 
reveal the power and majesty of Jesus Christ, and | Pupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part 
to show his followers going forth in his streneth I, Il, Ill s 4° 4 . : 


First Year . 
(With picture supplement) 


to do his work. 
3. To deepen the sense of responsibility for 
right choices; to show the consequences of right 


and wrong choices; to strengthen love of the right | Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV 
and hatred of the wrong. waa , . ’ 
4. To present Jesus as our Example and Sav- Jupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part 
Second Year ious; to lead the pupil to appreciate his oppor- I, Il, Il, Iv sb lntet om koe! st were’ hew weabte 
tunities for service and to give him a vision of | (With picture supplement) 
| 


Ready 
| (October, 1910) 
what it means to be a Christian. | 


INTERMEDIATE 


To lead to the practical recognition of the duty 
and responsibility of personal Christian living, and 
to organize the conflicting impulses of life so as to Lessons for first year prepared by 
develop habits of Christian service. MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD 

The central aim of these biographical studies Ready 

| for the first and second years is religious and | Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, Il, Ill, IV (October, 1910) 
moral: but the religious and moral emphasis in af ’ 

these studies will not lead to any neglect of the Pupils Text Book—Part I, Il, Ill, IV 
historical viewpoint, as these characters are gen- - 

| erally makers of history, and cannot be satis- (With maps) 
factorily presented without the historical setting 

| as a background. 


First Year .| 














The Curriculum Outlined Above Furnishes a Comprehensive Course of Religious Instruction 


Comprising as it does not only the biographies, history, literature, and teachings of the Bible, but also lessons on the history 
and heroes of the Christian Church, df missionary enterprises, philanthropic movements, and moral reforms. 

In order that the truths taught may be assimilated and the spirit and qualities of Christian character developed, various forms 
of self-expression are suggested, beginning with simple hand-work done by the little child, and culminating in important lines 
of Christian service possible to young men and women. 

The series of lessons for each year begins in October, and the work that is essential to the completion of the aim and the integrity 
of the course as a whole, is found in the nine months corresponding to the public school year—October to June. The les- 
sons for the remaining three months of each year are valuable in themselves, and either supplement the work of the pre- 
ceding months, or prepare for that of the following year. 

The courses for each grade or year are permanent and will be available for use in the same grade with successive classes each year. 


The Lessons for the Summer Quarter beginning July 3, will prepare the school for the greatly enriched course 
beginning October 1. Send today for order blanks and samples. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 700 E. goth Street. CHICAGO. 























